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BOSTON, MASS., 


APRIL 22, 1876. 


SPECIAL 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers superior inducements to yoyng men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four milés of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, College, and Academy Bells..... 

fitestrated Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
a and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
offered : — 


ai _ usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


A. B. 

Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
wn An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


E. 
IV. A Theological ceurse (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
graduates—four years for all others—for degree 


Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. 
For Catalogue or additional information address 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
59 College Hill, Mass. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth year opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April ath, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. 
D.D., President. 55 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. 52 
Beret COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuapin. $1 zz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


University of South Carolina, 
(FOUNDED IN 1801.) COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The regular are, ~~ A Preparatory School of 
Law; Schools Mathematics, Natural and Mechanical 
Philosophy, History, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Chemistry and Geology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and English Literature. No /ees in any depart- 
ment. \nformation may be sought from 
Pror. A. W. CUMMINGS, 
Chairman 


or from of the Faculty. 
LOUIS SMITH, Librarian. 65 


Summer School for French and German. 


MISS L. A. HILL, who has devoted several years in 
Europe to the study of the above-mentioned languages, by 
her conversational method of <a enables her pupils to 
— readily the language studied. Her Summer Term 
will commence July 10th, and will continue six weeks. 

As but a limited number can be admitted into the family, 
those wishing to acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the above-named languages will please make early appli- 
cation to L. A. HIL 

67 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 


1418 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia, 
Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, April 24. Send for catalogue. 

591 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


Bowdoin College Summer School Of Science, 


For Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a practical 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, and Miner- 
Opens July 17th ;—extends six weeks. Address 
Prof. H. Carmicuagt, Ph.D Brunswick, Me. 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective speech. > 
References:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
ddress, go West Springfield street. Roston. 46 


’ A Daily Record 
HE SCHOLARS DIARY of Attendance, 
Deportment, and Scholarship. Adapted to any system of 
marking. May be used by the scholar alone, or as a weekly 
or monthly report to parents, if desired. Prices: 12 weeks 
Size, 75 cents per doz. ; 16 weeks, 85 cents per doz. ; post- 
"— to any address. Send for oe to A. BUNKER, 
7 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DBvRY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smitun, D.D., LL.D. 


jow4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Regent: 


Champa i; J. M. Grecory, LL.D., 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 
LAFATETTIE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAn. 


MmeDLEsURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBErrT. 


MABrIEtTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 

For particulars address C. H. Fowver, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. eer A.M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prot. O. Marcy, LL.D., - 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

D. Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. udge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. — 1622 


OCE ESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the Th departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designe for Tea 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Annuads and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


PAciFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof J. A. Renton 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


FcLEctTIc MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February, Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
8 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
overt S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 


EW YORK HOM@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


U* IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical rtmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpgg, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical » Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific De 
Address D. H. Cocuraneg, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


NHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


FONGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Sch 

and Business. A new school building, supplied with 
modern appliances, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced, and successful 
teachers. Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 2 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxssuas, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


GRETLOCE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bany. F. A.M.. Principal. 


HLUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALBert B. Ph. D. 22 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


M ste VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 

class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 

Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, A.M. 62 

EW-BRITALN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal 
EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 
courses of study: Preparatory, Collegiate, Literary, and 
Scientific. Address La Koy F. Prest. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Srassins, A.M. 


R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
hcourse. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stauey, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samue. Kwes- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 az 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL. D. 


ENSS ER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of ‘Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CerTAace HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the-Hudson). 
For circulars, address C. C. Prin. and Prop’ r. 


Wet NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. ‘T. Aten, West Newton, Mass. 51 


Polytechnic Business Coll 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
benpelen Se the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Addr 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 34 


SEMINARY, Easthampton, 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Sei 
study. Apply to M. Hansnaw, Princi; 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 Pp. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. ‘hose seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their —- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 
esent Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 
‘or catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
27 1. N. CAKLETON, Principal. 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultu:al Inst., 
Hampton, Va. Yor the training of Leachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. Akm»TRODG. 66 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 

Send for catalogue to Rev, Gao. GANNETT, Prine. Sizz 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 

tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stxatton, A.M., Princ. 


jocation and groun terary artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for You Ladies, 
O WORCESTER, MASS 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Unien. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
ot Friends. For catalogue address the Presi 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in eg Apply by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, Mass. 


23 Hawley Street, B 


on time, at the opening o' 
School. If a teacher's watch js not reliable, there is + rd 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep good 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs deans 
we or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
yest BEALS & JONES, 
822 No, 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 
TEACHER FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS,—Many 
Aan 830 country schools open about this time. 
EN in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 
on. No charge is made for furnishing pu 
schools with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 


Schools furnished with Teachers gratis. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
S lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
T Boston) E. H. CarEN, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


Us: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

Gaer containing courses of study in Departments of 

Arts and Science, appl to ©). State LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, >» n of Faculty of Science. 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. pares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautoine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 zz 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 


pared over 600 Y Men for College. 
w. Cazenovia, N. 


Ww AN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Anses of study — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


SCHOOL, — 265 Iston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 


tw ~one years of age. Special students received in all 
of pper Department. 


RHODE-ISLAND STATE NOKMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1876. 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stockwaut, C.P.S., Providence, R. 1. 


CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinder- 
garten and Training School for Kindergartners, 
Worthington (near Coenen Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun Ocpen, Princ’s.—(Reference: Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON, 
Wa ter Situ, Director. 
For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 5622 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcESTER. 
Address E. H. Principal. 5522 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


GTATE SALEM, MASS. 
‘or ies ” 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term will in Feb. 1 
Jj. W. Dickinson, Pri 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE, These celebra- 
ted Slates, for or Leap Pancit, 
adopted and extensively sed for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Edu ion in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers nome them (stafie). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Tzacuars. $2 23 


- 
Educational 
| | 
| 


ii 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 

These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all Fe a mg 
are of the greatest importance. They are the imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Du ie. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the siate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 


as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our te 
Tablet ob a thing cannot occur, covers betas covered 


with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have mnt ptapted and reduced the one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—s¥% x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, .... ...- $0.15 
“ “ 


ple-copies furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, want, 
spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. is tablet is also coated with an eyasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 


eral di t will be made. 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


SILICATE. 


Adaman 


\TSILICATE 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion oY Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown 


do well with it. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked bratr-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


HARVARD BOOK 

RACK, Well made; 

designed with taste; no 

| hinges; holds five or 

fifty vols. Every user 

of hooks should have it. 

Postpaid for One Dollar. LOCKWOOD, BROOKS 

& CO., Boston, Mass. For sale by all booksellers, 
stationers, and faficy goods dealers. 


QUESTIONS for Review 
in Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower Grammar 
and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This card is 
ae and arranged with great care and distinct present- 
ing all the combinations found in the Numeral Tables. Also 
the Sign those with simple defi- 
nition. ves of great service to both teacher and i 
and is commended by the best educators in Boston are 
“Ako ables 
a Com jon Card, having the lar T 
side, and the above Miscellaneous Review on the 
8 cents Brewer & Titesto 
No. 47 Franklin street, Boston. Sam cont free on appli. 
* M. H. FAXON, 
No. 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


the Reserve. 


year without further medical examination. 


NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years...-..- «++ 6,099.15 


Amount of Policy and additions ..........---811,099.15 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 

since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 

or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 34, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Susrrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder 


This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE ai 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 


President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 
For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 


S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 
The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three clans a year in all 
the ies and academic departments of union schools in 
the State. The printed sets of ti are opened simulta- 
neously at specified hours in these two hundred and fifty 
schools, are the standard for admission to the high schools, 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million of 

lars. Weare now republishing these questions from the 
in Tue Buttetin, a monthly journal, terms 
1.00 a year. 

We have also printed sets of the arithmetical problems 
upon in 7 slips of card-board. These are numbered 
continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six different 
colors, according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which they 
belong, for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- 
bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. 112 sample 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 


ors, sent post-paid for five green stamps. 
6am Address C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


T ACHER WANTING 
ma 
B. Snow, Manager of New‘ England Burea’ of Educa. 
ive information in 


tion, Boston, receive 


for the requirements of Schoo 
and improved construction. Seve 


COOK, SON & JENKINS’ 


ANNUAL VACATION TOURS. 


From NEW YORK or PHILADELPHIA 


Scotland, England, France, Belgium, 


THE RHINE DISTRICT, — 
In Three 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


Divisions. 


Providing for Tours from American Ports and Back, for 46 days, 60 days, 75 days. 


nelude fi Gl i 
To include first-class steamboat to ow ap tri 
from Glasgow to the Trossachs, 
Katrine, Sterling, Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Carlisle, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Derby, Leicester, Bedford, London, Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Paris, Rouen, Brighton, London, and back 
to Glasgow by the Midland New Line, on which Pullman 
cars are run. 46 Days Tour; Price, $300 gold. 


SECOND DIVISION... 

Same as First Division as far as Brussels, thence going by 
Cologne up the Rhine to Coblentz, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, 
Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Strasburg, Bale, Lucerne, and 
trip over the Lake of Four Cantons to Fluelen and back, 
over Brunig Pass to Birenz, Geissbach, Interlacken, Berne, 
Lausanne, Geneva, Paris, and back to London and Glasgow, 
same as first division. 60 Days; Price, $400 gold. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Same as First and Second Divisions as far as London, then 
to Paris, Turin (through Mont Cenis Tunnel), Genoa, Spez- 
zia, Pisa, Leghorn Gf desired), Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Verona, Milan, over Splugen Pass to Coire, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Geissbach, Interlacken, Berne, Bale, 
Strasburg, Baden-Baden, Heidelberg, Worms, Mayence, 
down the Rhine to Cologne, then to Brussels, Antwerp, and 
back to London, and from London to on same as First 
and Second Divisions. 75 Days; ce, $500 gold. 

Which includes first-class Steamers, Railways, and Hotels 
for the entire round from New York back to New York. 
Meals and hotel accommodations to be in accordance with 
the usual customs of each country passed through: in Great 
Britain, three full meals per day, bedroom, lights, and ser- 
vice; on the Continent, meat breakfast, dinner at Table 
d@’ Hote, with or without wine, as provided by the hotel, bed- 
room, lights, service, porterage. Omnibuses to and from 
hotels where required, free transportation of 60 lbs. baggage, 
and the services of the Conductor. 

- In arranging the above programmes, Messrs. Coox, Son 
& Jenxins have been guided by the experience of three 
seasons, and have also tried to form their plans so as to allow 
the opportunity to Americans of being present at the great 
celebration at Philadelphia on the 4th of july, after which 
Mr. Tuomas Cook, who will be in Philadelphia at the time, 
Rapes to accompany the party leaving New York for 

lasgow by the Anchor Line, on SaturDay, 8th Jury. But 
as this arrangement is a little later than the dates of the Va- 
cation Tours of former years, and as a great number of 
teachers ana professors have availed themselves of those 
tours, it is practicable for any who wish to gain a little more 
time, either in London or Paris, to go a week, or even a fort- 
night in advance of the main gary, traveling under the per- 
sonal escort of Mr. Tuomas Cook, and either falling in with 
other parties that will be arranged for visiting Switzerland 
and Italy, or waiting until the arrival cf the principal party, 
them at any practicable point in Eng- 


and then joining wit 
tinent. 


land or on the 


Private Parties or Single Travelers 
contemplating a trip to Europe, will be provided for on the 
most liberal terms; and those who purchase our tickets can 
have the advantages of the use of our offices, and the aid and 
assistance of our conductors and interpreters, who will be 
found at all the leading capitals and railway centers in 
Europe. 

For those who wish to travel independently and without 
the aid of a conductor, we issue our tickets both first or 


second-class, for long tours or short tours, as they may pre-. 
fer; we ean give them, also, hotel coupon to provide for 
first-class hotel accommodation if they desire, or the ticket 
alone will be supplied to those who prefer making their own 
arrangements for living expenses. 

We also sell our tickets toinclude Ocean passage by any 
line of steamers, and for those to whom we supply ocean 
tickets, we secure the best vacant berths on the steamer at 
the time the application is made. 

We keep one member of our staff, who attends exclusively ~ 
to this branch of our business; this clerk is fully informed 
and familiar with the interior plan of every Atlantic steamer. 


To those who prefer to secure their own passages through 
agents, we will supply tickets to commence their journey im- 
mediately upon landing. 

At our offices in Liverpool or London, spare paguage 
be deposited; letters may be addressed to Ludgate 4 
London, to be re~posted to ~ part of Europe, as a la 
reading-room, well supplied with American poem. is at the 
service of all traveling with our tickets; and our banking ar- 
rangements for money deposited in New York have 
most highly appreciated. Our English and American Ex- 
CURSIONISTS, published regular] rough the season, give 
information of all our plans and operations. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

We have spent thirty-five years in tryMg to ascertain and 
supply the necessities and promote the comfort and safety of 
travelers in many lands, and we are thankful for the patron- 
age and confidence of thousands of American citizens. For 


further apply to 
COOK, SON & JENKINS. 
Chief American Office, 


261 Broadway, cor. Warren Street, N. Y. 


PuILapevpuia....WoOrld’s Ticket Office, Centennial 
Ground, 614 Chestnut St. 

BOSTON... ++ 201 Washington St. 

WASHINGTON...--.- ssth St., opposite Treasury Dep’t. 

New ORLEANS.... 35 Carondelet St. 

San Francisco... 3 New 

PiITTSBURGH..«-... 167 Federal St., Allegheny. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 


ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
includes many pieces of late 
ral sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, ding one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SON 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 


{nstruments, and ocr poe v fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. _ 

‘3 eir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. ’ 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. : 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. ? 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed — 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotrxn Kaenic of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 

Boston, Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
to:00 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 


School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable, By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list ay 
references, etc., ready to 
consulted. F. SNOW, Manager. 


Furnisneo a 


- SOMETHING NEW. 
Writing = Arithmetic Combined. 


To any Teacher sending his or her address, with three 
cent stamp, we will mail a copy of METHFESSEL’S 
ARITHMETICAL PRIMER, which we believe will 
prove of great assistance in using the four fundamental rules 
of Arithmetic. Retail price 15 cents. 

6s tf LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.””"— ohn D. Philbrick. 
USED in the Primaxy and GRAMMAR in 
Boston. Price $t-c0 re hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED} fo 


names, printed from_nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* Why, these are zice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will Pay you. 
w. CANNON 


65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And to the best educational institutions of the country, are 
the mest durable and, in the end, the most economi and 
can never be supplanted by any slated walls or cracking 
wood surfaces. With such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 
best colleges and schools of New 


a JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate Mantels, Bracket Shelves, Parlor 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., &c. 63 


FRAMES 


Art-Bnion 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
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AT SCHOOL. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 
Let me keep my soul in patience, 
Let me hold my heart apoise, 
Drawing strength and compensations 
Of a faith whose inspirations 
Lie beyond this whirl and noise ! 


These immortal souls around me 
Put my soul in pupilage ; 

Looks that baffle and corifound me, 

Ways that lure, and words that wound me, 
Ask the wisdom of a sage. 


Here are all the shreds and tatters 

Of our manhood in the reek 
Of the human fen that scatters 
Poison, or with red bolt shatters 

The blue heavens of pure and meek. 


Here are lily buds from gardens 

Of white home-love, chaste and sweet ; 
Here the brave young life that hardens 
In the frost-air like Katahdin’s 

Oak, the gales of winter beat. 


Timid souls a frown could wither, 
Tender hearts.a smile makes leap ; 
Ardors burning to no whither, 
“a tugging at their tether, 
ledgelings that no nest can keep! 


And I stand alone confronting 

Every mood of heart and mind,— 
Wills deGant, stubborn, flaunting ; 
er wits, like greyhounds, hunting 
here the subtlest clues unwind. 


Stir of plumeless aspirations, 

The appeaseless ache of wings, 
Struggling to become ; pulsations 
Of the dull worm’s transformations ; 

Ferment of unfashioned things ! 


All must seethe, and form, and follow, 
With this weary brain for rule! 

In one harness soar or wallow 

The winged fire-horse of Apollo, 
And the stolid, flat-hoofed mule ! 


Only love and faith unwearied, 

And the inward peace that hears 
The far heavens unwind their spheréd 
Numbers, can attune these varied 

Life-chords jarring on my ears. 


Let me keep my soul in patience, 
Let me hold my heart apoise, 

Aye, and find my inspirations 

Here, among the swarmed vexations 
In the work-day whirl and noise! 


President Gilman on American Education. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The January number of the Worth American Review 
makes it its object to consider the progress in America 
for the last century, of religion, politics, abstract sci- 
ence, economic science, law, and education. It is with 


the latter subject that we have principally to deal. The 
article on education is by D. C. Gilman, and will well 
repay more than one reading. It is very full of infor- 
mation from widely different sources, is written in a 
broad and impartial spirit, and is full of -suggestion for. 


ground of opposition is not generally, I think, that “the 
State does not teach well the higher branches,” but 
that the State has no right to spend so much money for 
each pupil as is necessarily expended in the mainte- 
nance of a well-equipped high school,which only a small 
proportion of the children in the city or town can at- 
tend. It is seldom that the children of the poor can go 
to the high school, simply for the reason that they must 
begin to earn their own living at a very early age. Con- 
sequently high schools, considered apart from the gen- 
eral system, as a rule, became very expensive institu- 
tions, when the number of pupils is taken,into account. 


President Gilman’s statement of the: grounds of op- 
position does not seem to be quite fait. “ Again (p. 214), 
the author quoting, for the second time, the leading 
educator of the West, Wm. T. Harris, of St. Louis, rep- 
resents him as saying that there is a failure in connec- 
tion “ between the lower and the advanced seminaries.” 
Am I wrong in stating that the failure in connection, as 
maintained by Mr. Harris, is between the public high 
schools and the colleges and universities,—not between 
the academies and the advanced seminaries? The 
break is therefore between the public school system and 
the private school system ;—if one might so speak, be- 
tween the free schools and the colleges which are not 
free. The academy is a preparatory school for the col- 
lege. It is, as it were, its lowest step ; it is a ladder let 
down from above; while the high school is generally 
the last step of the free school system,—or rather the 
crown and capital of that system. Would not the re- 
marks of our author (p. 213), for the second time, seem 
to advance the theory that education in public high 
schools is not as thorough as in private academies? and 
is this the case? It might be inferred from his words 
that “preparatory departments are found to be indis- 
pensable in many of the Western colleges” for high 
school graduates. Is it true that “ the influence of the 
high schools upon classical education has not been gen- 
erally favorable”? Is it not, rather, true that the influ- 
ence has come in the other direction, from above rather 
than from below, and that it is the high schools which 
have been warped by the demands of the colleges and 
universities ? 

A very interesting question is started (p. 196), quoted 
from Dr. Francis Lieber, “as to how far the settlers of 
New England were influenced by their sojourn in the re- 
publican Netherlands.” That the first settlers in this 
country should have established here a system of free 
schools different from any they had left behind them— 
a system which should prove to be an indispensable 
ally to the government, also a new experiment, of whose 


objection to it ; its chief defect, a want of thoroughness ; 
its chief difficulty, the peculiar condition of affairs in 
the South ””—and (p. 227) he says: primary schools 
(meaning in all schools below the high) we lose, from 
one cause and another, much time and force—the re- 
sults not being equal to the outlay involved.” 

In these two quotations the writer seems to me to 
convey the impression that this want of thoroughness 
is inherent in the common school system. It would 
rather seem that it is inherent in all American affairs, no 
matter what they are. It shows itself in our manufac- 
tures as well; in our railroads, steamboats, architec- 
ture, etc. And does it not‘result from the fact that we, 
as a nation, are necessarily in a hurry? We want to 
show great results,—é. ¢., great in number. But this is 
not the result of education. Our style of education, 
which is undoubtedly wanting in thoroughness, is itself 
only one of the results of what might be called Ameri- 
can-ness. 

And again: since all over the Union the schools have 
always been intrusted to local responsibility, and hence, 
as our writer justly remarks, have enlisted popular de- 
votion, how can we justly say that the great difficulty 
of the common school system is the “peculiar condi- 
tion of affairs at the South”? Whatever the peculiar 
condition may be of any local affairs, how can they be 
considered a difficulty to the common school system ? 

I have merely meant, in this essay, to state some of 
the thoughts which the able article in question has ex- 
cited in my mind, and by this means perhaps to induce 
its wider reading among the teachers whom my words 
may reach, : 


A Defense of Drawing.—No. I. 
BY MARY P. COLBURN, 


Among the many reforms of our day and generation, 
Drawing may be classed in the first rank ; not that oth- 
ers may not be of equal utility to the pupil, but there 
is no other which, at the same time, conveys so much 
of real pleasure. Perhaps all the arguments are stere- 
otyped — those certainly are which disfavor it — but it 
will: be worth our while to review them a little, and 
make impartial judgment. 

Years ago, in the district school, when the sturdy sons 
and daughters of labor filled the wooden benches, the 
undeveloped esthetic taste of the day found expression 
only in the application of the universal jackknife to the 
susceptible edges and forms of the tried and trusty 
boards which formed them. Or, if a degree higher 
was reached for and attained, by one more ‘decidedly 


artistic than the rest, it was looked upon as a sad waste 
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. of time and altogether misdirected ambition! The 
same elements of success were in those children then 
as are in the thousands who crowd our school-houses 
to-day ; but the march has been onward, and now those 
same district schools, with renovated furniture, can 
boast of scientific instruction in this most fascinating art. 

It is said, and, it must be admitted, with some degree 
of truth, that “ Boston rides hobbies” in the matter of 
education — vide the wholesale dip into object-teaching, 
for instance ; but, after all, the hobby, if it is a good 
one, lands the rider ina safe port, and he is none the 
worse for the added experience gained in the ride! 
So, when the demanded and commanded attention of 
all concerned was called to this matter of Drawing, all 
were ready to concede, instantaneously, that it was only 
another “hobby.” But the work went persistently on, 
and, in spite of croakers, we are triumphant over 
marvelous results. Now, what is all this doing for us? 


Indirectly, é¢ ts destined to be of immense practical and pe- | 


as an inevitable accompaniment of the teaching, is of 
immense benefit to our future draughtsman. In the se- 
ries of years during which his progress in the art is 
sure and steadfast, the laws pertaining are becoming 
fixed and immovable, and when he graduates from his 
school he is fitted to go right on in his chosen pursuit 
without the painful preliminaries which would have 
made it necessary otherwise. 

Thus the line of demarkation between these two is 
to be withdrawn, for every mechanic can now be his 
own draughtsman, and we shall find that the condition 
and status of this class of laborers is materially improved. 
Formerly no great amount of intelligence was brought 
to bear upon the mere treadmill-labor of laying brick, 
or hammering nails ; now, the perceptive faculties are 


being brought into action, and the work is done with an in- 
telligent view towards its consummation by every work- 
man. This must be an inevitable result of the system- 


atic training which all get, from the highest to the low. 


ficiency in it, just as in any of the mechanic arts, or in 
music, painting, or sculpture, is acquired by practice 
rather than by study. Not till one has made consider- 
able advancement in any art, is he competent to direct 
his practice by rules derived by his own study from the 
scientific principles on which the art rests. So in read- 
ing, as in writing, drawing, singing, ciphering, and be- 
havior, pupils need good examples, simple directions : 
then, ample practice under careful training. These 
considerations will guide us in deciding how reading-ex- 
ercises should be conducted. 

In the first place, careful drill in regard to position, 
enunciation, and force and quality of voice, should 
begin with the child’s first lesson, and be continued with 
definite purpose and determination on the part of teach- 
ers, till right habits are firmly established. One of the 
best means for eradicating faults of utterance, and 
training the vocal organs to precise and definite action, 
is phonic analysis, or spelling by sound. Hence it 


cuniary value, Where we have, heretofore, paid of our;est, in our schools of the present day. The eye be-' should be made prominent in connection with reading- 


money unstintedly for the importation of designs, to, 


say nothing of the support of designers abroad, we can 


comes accustomed to seeing lines and curves, and soon 
learns to detect inaccuracies. Geometric figures, in all 


lessons, especially in the earlier years. In these, and 
other points, which may be grouped under the head of 


now boast of native designs and designers, who need their multitudinous forms and combinations, are as fa- vocal culture, such as exercises in breathing, and in in- 


not be ashamed to stand side by side with their com- 
peers over the water. 

One needs only to visit the exhibitions which are the 
glory of our city, at Horticultural Hall, yearly, to see 
the rapid progress which has been made within these 
last stirring years. The walls are decorated with the 
most charming designs—many of them the work of mere 
children— in endless variety, and including a vast num- 


ber of original subjects. Those for calicoes, silks, 
carpets, and the like, are especially worthy of note, 
with their delicate tracery and beautiful tints ; indeed, | 

it would be difficult to find a flaw in some of them. 

Toone who suddenly awakes to this new state of things, 
it is almost a revelation. But the utility of the reform 
extends in other directions as well: # is of incalculable 
benefit to mechanics and arlisans. Under the old regime 
the business of our mechanics has been divided between 
two classes, neither one of which could play into the 


hands of the other ; the steady-going workman and the 
practical draughtsman. The plodders and builders 
have not been expected to know anything more of the 
business of building than what concerned just the me- 
chanical labor of their hands — earning their stereo- 
typed wages year in and year out, and perfectly satis- 
fied with their condition in life ; while the draughtsman, 
who had learned his part of it by much hard work and 
deep study, because coming comparatively late in life, 
after everything else had been learned, was many steps 
higher in the social scale. The flourishing town of Gib- 
son, in the Provinces, is a living example of this fact. 
Founded and owned exclusively by one man, he has 
made of it, as you may say, a ladder, expressing, by his 
quaint arrangement, the several grades of social stand- 
ing. Commencing with himself, his own mansion cost 
$70,000 ; those of hijs sons, about $40,000 each ; then, 
the pretty, substantial house of his overseer ; following 
along, in regular grade, come the less pretending cotta- 
ges of the superior workmen, and so on, down to the 
firemen, and those of even less pretense than they, 
till a visitor to the town can gauge accurately the ac- 
quirements and accomplishments of the occupant by 
the style and build of the house he lives in! How 
many of us could stand this test ? 

The correct use of the pencil is a much more deli- 
cate art than the handling of a trowel or a hammer, 
and the practice which makes of it an easy thing to 
such as I have mentioned, is much like the learning of 
the piano to a lady who undertakes its study in mature 
years,— it seems almost impossible to acquire the re- 
quisite flexibility and freedom of action. But now, how 
is it? From their earliest youth the little ones, in all 
our schools, are trained in the use of the pencil, and it 
soon becomes, in their hands, an instrument which is 
almost a part of themselves, so easily is it manipulated. 


miliar as household words, and a trapezoid is no more 


flections, emphasis, stress, pitch, force, rate, and quality 


to a young man of seven than a cube was to his grand-_ of voice, concert drill possesses obv.ous advantages, 


father ! 
Will you say that this is cramming? The time was when 
I thought so myself ; but we have learned that it is no 


both in regard to the confidence and enthusiasm which 
may be aroused, and to the amount of practice secured 
‘to each pupil. The common evils of the concert 


more to teach a child the true name of a certain thing,! method may be mostly avoided by a teacher who is 


no matter how many sides it may have, than it is to orig- 
inally teach him his letters ; indeed, the alphabet suf- 
fers by the comparison. 
ation the fact that the little fellows can be taught the’ 
rudiments of geometry with the rudiments of the lan-' 
guage, — that is, that the letters, as he learns them, are 
made up of angles, circles, arcs, and parallels, they have 
altogether a different signification to him, and are invest- 
ed with a degree of interest which the poor little plodder 
amons the “a-d abs” of fifty, or even twenty, years ago, 
failed of utterly! No, it is cramming. I will not 
say that there is not too much brought to bear upon the 
growing mind: that belongs to another subject, and 
must be treated separately, but in this matter of Draw- 
ing we are exempt from the charge. 


Reading-Lessons. 
BY HENRY E. SAWYER. 


Instruction in reading has for its object, — First, to 


train pupils to read aloud, correctly, fluently, and val 
pressively ; that is, to give without mistake or hesita-' 
tion, and in natural and expressive tones of voice, the 
sense of what is read ; and, Second, to teach them to 
read silently with the greatest profit ; that is, to take in 
the meaning of a printed page at sight, rapidly and 
thoroughly. 

Correctness comes from careful and persistent train- 
ing ; fluency, from much practice ; natural expression, 
only from thorough understanding and vivid feeling. 
Correct reading requires proper positions of body and 
book, so that lungs, eyes, and vocal organs may do 
their work without obstruction ; a degree of force suited 
to the size of the room and of the audience ; and dis- 
tinct articulation and proper pronunciation, But pro- 
nouncing words, however correctly, and with whatever 
accuracy of enunciation and purity of tone, does not 
constitute good reading. Of this, thought and emotion 
are the very soul. Without them, vocal utterance, 
whether beautiful or repulsive, is but a lifeless form. 
What is not in the mind and heart cannot be expressed, 
that is, forced out, in voice or action. Hence, the ex- 
pressive utterance of a sentence requires a knowledge 
both of the meaning of its words, and of the force of 
their combinations. For words are modified by the 
connection in which they stand ; and sentences are, 
often, not merely embodiments of thought, am also ve- 


hicles of emotion. 


Then, again, the critical training in correct lines, which 


Vocal reading is an art rather than a science, Pro-' 


: 


quick in hearing, and attentive. But as control of the 
instrument of expression is of no great value unless 


When you take into consider- one has something to express, no sentence should be 


finally passed over in a reading-lesson until, by such 
questions, ‘variations, explanations, and objective illus- 
‘trations as may be necessary, pupils are led to see its 
meaning, to imagine the pictures suggested by it, and 
to feel the emotions with which it may be charged. 

Language rests on a physical basis. Very many 
words have their primary signifivations among objects 
and visible acts. By the presentation of these, rather 
than by repeating definitions from a dictionary, the wise 
teacher will seek to make words alive ; setting them in 
the child’s consciousness and memory, not as dead sticks 
in barren sand, but as plants in fertile soil, to blossom 
and fruit, as the years go on, with beauty and wealth of 
derived meanings, allusions, and suggestions. 

The culture of the understanding, imagination, and 
feelings in connection with lessons in reading, is vital 
and central, not only because it is essential to good 
vocal reading, but because it is the way to develop and 
cultivate the power of silent reading or study, which is 
of vastly more consequénce to a scholar than fine elo- 
cution. Here, if anywhere, careful training and gen- 
erous instruction are necessary. Few scholars of an age 
to need daily reading-lessons are qualified to subject a 
passage to the analytic study necessary to determine its 
proper expression. So the first thing for a teacher to do 
with a new lesson is to read it, for an example to the 
pupils, and by questions and illustrations, as suggested 
above, to guide them in its study, training them, mean- 
while, sentence by sentence, and phrase by phrase, if 
need be, to its expressive utterance. A large part of 
this work, as of that in vocal culture, can be done best 
in carefully-managed concert exercises. 

But it is at best a slow process. It gives neither flu- 
ency in reading aloud, nor the ability to read rapidly in 
silence. These require a vast amount of practice in 
reading rather long passages, with little or no interrup- 
tion, for criticisms which shall withdraw from the 
thought to the words. The method of this reading 
must be individual. Here concert exercises are rarely, 
if ever, admissible. The matter must be lessons which 
have been previously studied in the class, — that is, re- 
views, —or else something which in thought and in style 
is level to the capacity of the pupils, as pieces from 
suitable books and magazines. 

These suggestions may be condensed into the follow- 
ing outline of a 
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PLAN FOR A READING LESSON. 
1. Give from one-sixth to one-third of the time of the 


nzus should hardly have called the grasses “the plebe- 
ians of the vegetable kingdom.” Think of the balmy, 


good example of the class Hexandria, Of course every 
hummock and knoll is interlaced with Goldthread- 


exercise to class drill on some one or more of the 
points grouped above under the head of vocal culture. 

2. Give one-third to one-half of the entire time to 
study of a new or advanced lesson, and to class drill in 
reading it. 

3. Fill the remaining time with individual reading of 
review lessons or easy pieces. 

In the first division, aim at accuracy ; in the second, 
ai completeness ; in the third, at quantity; and in all, 
insist upon attention, promptness, and animation. 


An April Sketch. 


BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


I have a friend who says she always finds the win- 
ters very dreary, for she can never imagine a tree in 
leaf, At first thought of this statement, one may be 
prone to consider it quite singular ; and yet how nearly 
perfect can one’s own best conception come to the 
creation in fancy of a greenwood tree! I confess to 
the empty shadow and defective outline in my own 
memory. Our best painters may make their most ex- 
haustive summer Studies, and, unlike my friend and I, 
re-produce in barren winter very beautiful forest pic- 
tures, dear to the eye; but where is the life and vigor, 
the fresh, quick verdure, the ineffable balmy scent, the 
marvelous minutiz of growth that delight us in the ear- 
liest awakening tree of fair and gentle April? 

And now comes another question: Do you consider 


mowing meadows sweet with red-top, herds’ grass, or Helleborus #ifo/ius. How familiar are its pretty ever- 
orchard grass, to say nothing of man’s food in wheat, | green leaflets in threes, and then its acutely-pointed 


rye, barley, and indian corn, one-sixth part of the whole| white stars, with the group of slender, quivering sta- 
vegetable world estimated, as included in their cultiva-'mens to add to its delicate beauty. The nectaries are 
‘tion, To-day we see the little blue Houstonia ceru/es,| within the petals, cup-shaped ; pistils on footstalks, 
or Innocence, nestling amid these close-rooted tufts,|which afterward form an umbel, supporting the cap- 
|which afford so naturally pretty a support for her del- | sules, Its golden rootlets are very purely bitter, and are 
icate stem and soft blue star; and there are flocks of dried and sold by druggists for aphthous affections of 
downy Graphalium white with simple, silky corymbs, | the mouth ; so our little star-flower has a use beyond 
|The dark running Rubus, or blackberry-vine, goes wan-| its Spring beauty. We shall find another plant here 
dering—a trailing stem of purplish brown set with gla-' possessing medicinal use. Look in the southern corner 
brous, fine-cut leaves in groups of three ; beautiful before by the pasture wall, and see the yellow Tussilago’s 
its five parted balls of green have rayed into their star-'scope of single yellow flowers! Its leaves will be long 
flower. We may tread the Plantago’s little strong in following. And now one of the loveliest low scat- 
young leaves “under the sole of our foot,” and thus’ tering growths of little dwarf blueberry bushes is before 
verify its name; but have a care, if you would not us, less than a foot from the ground. Its sweet diaph- 
crush sweet-scented white violets, half hidden. How anous bells are beautiful as lily of the valley, and ele- 
lovely are their lilac-veined flowers, and transparent red gant as heath.. See, our hands are getting quite full, 
stems! They are in delicate profusion, but it requires indeed, with our gathering of leaf and blossom in this 
a gentle hand to pluck the little things. The Viola 


‘limited survey; and think of all Spring bloom else- 
sagitta shines bright and blue, every single flower show- ; 
ing plainly in our spring cluster. Now comes a leaf of 


where, unhinted at ! 

One flower I have purposely left for our last — the 
Pteris from the sunny wall, as fragile as a brake could 
be. Look down, and-I’ll venture to assert the ivory- 
‘petaled wild strawberry presses her spreading calyx 
close to mother earth. But as dear Mary Howitt says, 
we will “leave unplucked the strawberry flower,” what- 
ever we may have done by the fern. Do you smell a 
|spice of mint where we are treading? It is the tiny 
blue Glechoma, or ground-ivy, profuse in its growth in 


easily wilted Anemone. Here in the nooks of the 
rock-warmed corner, are drifts of snowy, half-closed 
buds, softly stained with purple upon the outer side. 
This is the fair wind-flower, Anemone virginiana, which 
waits for an April breeze to waft apart her fragile pet- 
als. How I should like to tell you of a Sabbath morn- 
ing when we found a beautiful slope beneath grand old 
oaks, waving with the later rue-leaved Anemone. I 


how large a note-book one needs for April studies? If this region ; it has a penetrating aromatic quality in its' never saw such a sight: The great snowy flowers had 
you have never thought upon the month except with Tuffled foliage. Salix droops her silken amints above eight or ten petals, and the dark three times ternate 
the general idea that ’tis a faint, inanimate, inactive : us, as we skirt the pasture. Let us pause at the famil- leaves crowded in rich profusion, to divide at top into a 
season, of little character and fickle temperature—a iar Aronia by the brook, and clip off some of its strong’ sort of umbel of several blossoms each. We stood still 
rather needless, uninteresting preface to delightful May twigs, flowered with greenish white racemes of linear before that deep bank of snowy stars, growing up out 
—then, I beseech you, come with me a littlé time, while Petals —to me always smelling of running water. Per-' of last year’s rustling brown oak boscage, until scarcely 
I make a very few jottings to imperfectly indicate what aps its familiar name of shad-bush, and the memory of a peep of it could be discerned. 

April brings to open eyes and recipient hearts. Of all 4 full river a little later green with insulated thickets of | But, think, we had come to Friends’ meeting— 
months in the year, April is the naturalists’ field. The, high Cephalanthus, where the Oriolus phoenicus used to' and in the boundaries of the most romantic spot where 
country spreads broad and clear and open ; unimpeded hide his nest, and shad-bush and button-bush were} this ancient house arose, blossomed be‘ore our admir- 
by luxuriant growth or shadow, swept clean by the wild childhood names, has something to do with these asso-|ing eyes the anemone covert! Woodpeckers were ham- 
winds of March, it lies under the brightening light of a Ciations. But here at our feet are dropped broad pieces! mering at the mossy eaves behind us, and blue-birds 
more directly beaming sun, free for us to go forth and of faery gold, as bright as those cowslips crowns I re- dropped a liquid carol. But — shut the note-book of 


study plainly countless specimens of spring growth. If member scattered in my spring-time. This Caltha pa- 
we would take the tiniest class and the microscope, first ““s#r#s is a fine example of the class Polyandria. Now, 
pages of our-note book will show studies and stories of 28 We pass the bounds of our meadow brook, we find a 


botany and of memories now. Have I not proved to 
you how inexhaustible is Nature? and as to recipient 
hearts, who shall ever write out all they delightfully 


hold! 


how and where we find the Cryptogamia ; the fruited moist pasture divided from it by stepping-stones. Here 
mosses, and lichens, and ferns; a most beautiful re-|ate a few old stunted cedars, and an old Hornbeam 
search of haunts and habits, and as curious in minute (7%felo tree) pyramidal in form, with horizontal wind- 
details as any botanist enthusiast could desire. But |bent branches. It is the Nyssa villosa. I must beg 
the lichen covered crags I would especially wish to YOU to 89 by and by, and look for its small, oblong, | 
show you, waving with strong dark winter ferns, are far deep-blue drupes, each containing an exceedingly hard 
from here ; and so are the wooded heights where great striated stone. beh catch the spirit of the times. A petition, it seems, had 
trees are written with their years, in autograph of close! We will search for the Sanguinaria, but it is rare here, been presented to the teacher, by some of the children, 
creeping cryptogamia ; and all of us may not go to the|and getting late for her beautiful leaf-embraced white for a half-hour’s intermission, in place of the usual hour, 
forest which keeps velvet banks all moist for the music flower. The leaves increase greatly in size after the that they might reach home earlier at the close of the 
this April day. To such I would commend a simple spreading snowy petals have fallen. The meat 58 abrupt, session. The teacher, willing to gratify the majority of 
pasture search, not on the old stone walls alone, but fleshy, and full of a bright-orange colored juice, and it the children, put the question to vote, which resulted 


JuvenILe Lospyinc.—A case of successful lobbying 
recently occurred in one of our schools, which shows 
how surely the rising generation are snuffing the air 
many of their elders breathe, and how quickly they 


such as I took one year ago in a warm afternoon, with- 
in the domains of home. Just an open pasture, with a 
bounding brook hurrying its brown little tide along the 
farther edge, where a mingled hedge of many wild 
shrubs and flowers presses up against the old leaning 
posts and rails birds love to remember as perpetual 
freehold. A soupgon of green invests our range of 
ground, very tender and fair in tint; and close obser- 
vation shows us this has grades and shades of fine 
browns and reds and purples and white, where little 
plants and blossoms are up peeping. 

Here I have brought my subject down to a small 
spot, where we will linger for a little, and find our first 
recognition of use and beauty in common plants. First, 
the blades of grass ; bright, brave, thickset, short, erect 
—gold is in their green. Take a few of the slender 


linear leaves: they have not developed to the cylindric- 
jointed culm yet, but are very soft and pretty. Lin. 


possesses active medicinal properties. But I can show|jn the larger number favoring the half-hour. An occa- 
you where to find the Sanacenia purpurea, the only One| sional vote was taken during the week, showing but 
of its genus which survives our climate for this spring. little change, when suddenly the tables turned, and the 
gathering of ours. Its hollow ruddy leaves—all radical scholars were nearly unanimous in favor of a return to the 
—are swollen to a water-cup in the middle, as if Pan fyl] hour. The suddenness of the change excited the 


had blown them instead of reeds for a whimsey, and 
April showers had wept into them. Each has a broad, 
arched, lateral wing. By and by, in June, we may find 
its peculiar flower, supposed by some to have created 
its name, for the flower is so like the head of a Saracen 
enveloped in his crimson turban; while others say it 
was named in honor of Dr. Sarrazin. However this 
may be, ’tis a most unique specimen of its singular 
genus. We transplanted a bunch one fall, and set it in 
a very wet garden ; it remained fresh all winter, but did 
not root kindly, and when the parching summer heats 
came it shriveled up and died away, notwithstanding its 
pitcher leaves. Here is the Erythronium a/bidium, a 


wonder of the teacher, and suspicions of a “ ring” some- 
where prevailed, but just how it was brought about was 
still shrouded in mystery. It finally transpired, however, 
that one of the older boys, who loved play better than 
his books, and had all along favored and voted for the 
full hour, had threatened to “lick” every one who 
thereafter voted for the half hour, and to “ick again, 
every one who reported the threat. Here was “ diplo- 
macy,” surely, and a striking example of “ intimidating 
voiers.” If that youth fosters those principles, and 
fills those fists by-and-by with greenbacks, there will 
probably, sometime, be an average legislator or congress- 
man elected from that school district.—Cona. paper. 
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The Metric System. — No. II. 


BY NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton Classical School. 

It is based upon the meter, whichis the elemental unit 
of length, and upon which other measures of capacity 
and weight are also based. The most eminent mathema- 
ticians in Europe took a trigonometrical measurement 
of an arc of the earth’s meridian, of which zgy5y5000 
part is the unit of measure or a meter, which is 
roevuuss part of the distance from the pole to the 
This unit has never been changed, and is 


equator. 
unalterably fixed by the most ingenious devices, 
NOMENCLATURE. 
Meter is the unit of long Measure or Length. 
Liter “ “ Capacity. 
Gram Weight. 
nl = (10 m)? is the unit of Zand measure. 
= (m)3 “ “ Wood “ 
PREFIXES FOR 
Integral Numbers. | Decimal Parts. 
Deka (D) = 10 | Deci (4/°°)= or 
Hecto (#7) = roo | Centi (*/°°) = or 
Kilo tx} = 1000 | Milli (*/°°) =y 9455 OF .oo1 
Myria (47) = . to000 
PRINCIPAL METRIC TABLES. 
Money. 
mills make a cent. 
ro cents make a dime. 
10 dimes make a dollar. 
10 dollars 3 é make an eagle. 
Length. 
milli-meters make a centimeter. 
10 centi-meters make a decimeter. 
10 deci-meters make a meter. 
meters make a dekameter. 
10 deka-meters : make a hectometer. 
10 hecto-meters , j ‘ make a kilometer. 
10 kilo-meters . . é make a myriameter 
Capacity. 
10 milli-liters make a centiliter. 
10 centi-liters make a deciliter. 
10 deci-liters é make a liter. 
10 liters make a dekaliter. 
10 deka-liters é make a hectoliter. 
milli-grams make a centigram. 
Io centi-grams make a decigram. 
10 deci-grams make a gram. 
10 grams make a dekagram. 
deka-grams make a hectogram. 
to hecto-grams ees make a kilogram. 
10 kilo-grams ° make a myriagram. 


The, liter is a cubic decimeter. 
The kilogram is the weight of a liter of water. 


THE SQUARE AND CUBIC MEASURES 


are nothing more than the squares and cubes of the 
measures of length: (thus a square and a cubic milli- 
meter are the square and cube of which one side is a 
millimeter in length.) The are and stere are other 
names for the square dekameter and the cubic meter. 
The Are for measuring land ; the Stere for measuring 
wood. 

The Liter is the unit for the measurement of capac- 
ities, liquids, etc., and is a cube whose sides are one- 
tenth of a meter in length. 

The unit for weights is the Gram, which is the weight 
of a deciliter of distilled water at 39°.2 temperature 
Fah., the point of greatest density of water. 

By observing the wit in each of these tables, it is 
seen that perfect uniformity characterizes the whole. 
Any teacher with a good chart can instruct a class in 
all its parts in half a dozen lessons of ten to fifteen 
minutes each. 

Charles Sumner, in his address to the Senate in 186s, 
advocating the Metric system, says: “A system in- 

* tended for universal adoption must discard all local or 
national terms. The prefixes employed are equally in- 
telligible in all countries. They are no more French 
than English or German. They are, in their nature, 
common or cosmopolitan, and, in all countries, they are 

~-equally suggestive in disclosing the denomination of 
the-measure. They combine the peculiar advantages 


of a universal name and a definition. The name in- 
stantly suggests the measure with exquisite precision.” 

At an international convention at South Kensington 
museum, which it was my privilege to attend in 1870, 
Sir John Bowering happily characterized its introduc- 
tion as “a step in the right direction towards the uni- 
versal language of the future.” Already the nomencla- 
ture of science, mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, and chem- 
istry, is largely the same in all parts of the civilized world. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


1. Uniformity: it is the international system. 2. 
Simplicity. 3. Its base is unalterable. 4. Its multi- 
ples and subdivisions, decimal. 5. Its units of weight, 
length, volume, and capacity, mutually related upon sci- 
entific principles. 6. Its nomenclature, expressive of 
values. 

I will not attempt any examination of the above ad- 
vantagés, which, I trust, are patent to those who have 
intelligently followed me thus far. If it is asked, why 
such tardiness in adopting a system so admirable in 
every respect—it is, in my opinion, because in England 
and the United States so much is left to the people. 
An autocracy is said to be the best form of government, 
if only the autocrat is both wise and good. If Bismark 
and Von Moltke can convince Kaiser William of the 
wisdom of any measure, steps are forthwith taken for 
its introduction. In the United States, the people, or 
a vast number of them, must be convinced, before our 
law-making politicians will dare to move in the matter, 
however wise a measure they may, individually, deem it. 


Though not yet made the only legal system with us, 
it is extensively used in most scientific matters. Our 
coast survey use it, our chemists, many engineers, ar- 
chitects, etc. 

’I will conclude with these eloquent words of John 
Quincy Adams: “If man upon earth be an improv- 
able being ; if that universal peace which was the object 
of a Saviour’s mission, which is the desire of the phil- 
osopher, the longing of the philanthropist, the trem- 
bling hope of the Christian, i is a blessing to which the 
futurity of mortal man has.a,claim of more than mortal 
promise ; if the Spirit of Evil is, before the final con- 
summation of things, to be cast down from his domin- 
ion over men, and bound in the chains of a thousand 
years—the foretaste here of man’s eternal felicity: then 
this system of common instruments to accomplish all 
the charges of social and friendly commerce will fur- 
nish the links of sympathy between the inhabitants of 
the most friendly regions ; the meter will surround the 
world in use as well as in multiplied extension ; and 
one language of weights and measures will be spoken 
from the equator to the poles.” 


EDUCATION IN A RepusLic.—In many of the more 
enlightened yet arbitrary governments of Europe, where 
the great doctrines of human rights are dimly seen in 
theory, and still more dimly recognized in practice, a 
distinction prevails in regard to the education of the 
community at large, which should be sedulously ex- 
cluded from a republican system. According to this 
distinction, all the avocations of men naturally arrange 
themselves under three heads. The first class embraces 
all those industrial employments where we act with ma- 
terial instruments upon material things — with matter 
upon matter. ‘This includes all mere manual laborers,— 


delvers, etc. In the secortd class are comprised all 
those who act by mind upon matter—the master mason, 
or architect, head machinists, head miners, foresters, 
engineers, etc. The third class are those who act by 
mind upon mind—the orator, the poet, historian, states- 
man, etc. Different courses of education are projected 
to meet the supposed necessity of these different grades. 
But how incongruous and absurd are these notions 
among people by the theory of whose institutions the 
chief magistracy of the state or of the nation is open to 


the poorest boy that is born in the land :—H. Mann. 


the hewers of wood, the drawers of water, ditchers,|| 
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PROYECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
DOLBEAR. 


A. E. 


BY PROF. 


NUMBER VI. 
THE CHEMICAL TANK. 

For chemical experiments, and a variety of others, 
a tank of larger proportions will be necessary. The 
accompanying diagram (Fig. 20), shows the construc- 
tion. Provide two pieces of clear, white glass, of the 
same size, about five inches by six, for the sides. These 
may be kept apart by a strip of rubber, about one-half 
of an inch thick, 
bent and cut at 
the corners, the 
whole clamped 
together by three 
or four clamps, 
as shown. If rub- 
ber with flat sides 
is not easily pro- 
curable, a piece 
of rubber tub- 
ing will answer 
nearly as well; the tubing may be filled with sand to 
keep it firm. Such a tank will hold any kind of a so- 
lution, and may be quickly taken apart and cleaned. 
A tank which will answer for many experiments nearly 
as well can be made by cutting a semi-circular piece out 
of a board, of the proper size, and fastening the glass 
sides to it with cement. What is known as marine glue 
will be the best for this purpose, and as it is very 
convenient to have some of this glue for making 
and mending apparatus, because it will adhee to any 
surface, the method of preparing it is given: Dissolve, 
separately, equal parts of shellac and India rubber in 
naptha, and afterwards mix the solutions thoroughly, 
applying heat. It may be made thinner by adding 
more naptha. It may be preserved ina tin box. In 
order to use it, it must be heated, as well as the sur- 
faces which are to receive it. Marine glue may be dis- 
solved in ether, or a solution of potash. 
A METHOD FOR PROJECTING LARGE PIECES OF APPARATUS. 
Many pieces of apparatus used in illustration and 
demonstration are much too large to be projected in the 
ordinary way, as it is obvious that the size of the lens 
used as condenser will be the limit to the size of the 
object that can be shown with it. Thus, if sunlight is 
used, the diameter of the orifice ¢, d (Fig. 11), will be 
the measure of the largest picture that can be shown at 
once ; and if a lantern is employed, no picture ee 
than the condenser can be projected. 
Suppose that it is desirable to show to an audience 
a piece of apparatus much too large for ordinary pro- 
jection, and yet too small to be plainly seen, such, for 
instance, as the electroscope ; or the movement of a 
pith-ball under electrical excitement ; or the movement 
of a vibrating cord, or large tuning-fork ; or the ap- 
paratus for showing the linear expansion of metallic 
rods,etc. The following method will be found applica- 


ble toa great many such cases, where simply the outline 
of the instrument is needed. 
Place a short focus objective (and the shorter the 


Fig. 21. 
better), so near the focus of the condenser that all the 
light falls upon it. After refraction the light will form 


a very divergent beam and the focus in front of ¢ will 
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be a sharp point, practically a luminous point, and any 
object held between it and the screen s, will have a 
strong shadow cast upon the latter. The magnitude of 
this shadow will depend upon the distance from the 
focus. There will be no penumbra—the outline will be 
sharply defined. ‘ 

If a lantern be used instead of sunlight, it will be 
necessary to use the microscope attachment described 
further on, working in front of the lens the same as 
with the porte Lumiere. 

‘The following is a list of apparatus and of experi- 
ments which are suitable for such projection: Equil- 
ibrium of the same liquid in several communicating 
vessels ; equilibrium of different liquids in communi- 
cating vessels ; cartesian diver ; the hydrometer ; cap- 
illarity ; diffusion of gases; Torricelli’s experiment ; 
Mariotti’s law ; the manometer ; Sprengel’s air pump ; 
fountain in vacuo ; the siphon; the pyrometer ; the in- 
fluence of pressure upon the boiling point; M. Des- 
pretz’ experiment on the conductivity of solids ; convec- 
tion ; the thermo-pile; umbra and penumbra ; action 
of magnets ; attraction and repulsion from electrical ex- 
citation. Natural history specimens, such as birds, rats, 
mice, squirrels, frogs, toads, live fishes, if in a tank with 
transparent sides ; leaves of trees, ferns, etc. ; well-de- 
fined crystals, such as quartz, feldspar, mica, pyrite ; 
diagrams on glass of machinery, as the steam engine— 
these diagrams can be drawn a foot square or more ; 
silhouttes, etc., etc., are all available with this method. 

There is an advantage in this plan, when it is at all 
applicable, that will commend itself to every one, 
namely, it is available at any point between the focus 
and the screen, hence it will only be necessary to place 
the object in the path of the rays to the screen at such 
a point as will be convenient and will make the shadow 
sufficiently large. The instructor can stand by the ob- 
ject, and with a pointer like a pencil call attention to 
any particular part. And again, the field is so large 
that several objects can be in it at a time, if need be, 
for comparison, such for instance as leaves of several 
species of oaks or maples, or a range of capillary tubes 
of various diameters, 


THE MEGASCOPE. 

Photographs that are taken especially for projection 
with the magic lantern are often called transparencies 
because all of the lighter parts of the pictures are made 
as transparent as possible, and they-are shown by light 
that is transmitted through them. If one would ex- 
hibit a picture like a stereoscopic view or a common 
carte de visite, itis evident that recourse must be had 
to some other arrangement. The light must be re- 
flected from the picture, but when the amount which is 
reflected from a surface of nine square inches is distrib- 
uted over seventy-five or a hundred square feet, it is ev- 
ident that it will be but dimly visible. If a large 
amount of light is concentrated upon the picture it will, 
of course, reflect more, and its image will be corres- 
pondingly brighter. This can be effected in two ways: 
first, by using a large lens, or second, by using a large 
concave mirror. 

The following figures will serve to show how this may 
be done. When sunlight is used, the larger the con- 
denser the better. One seven or eight inches in diam- 
eter, if possible, should concentrate the light upon a 


Fig. 22. 
second plain mirror at 7, which should have such an 
inclination as to reflect the converging rays upon the 
object to be shown at d, and strongly illuminate it ; the 
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objective at o will be used in the same way as for any 
other projection. This apparatus should be in a box 
made with sides a foot square and six or eight inches 
deep. At the back of it a hole should be left at d, in 
which the various objects for exhibition may be held. 

In place of the condenser and the plain mirror, a 
large concave reflector, such as is used behind lamps, 
may be placed at 7, and the parallel rays from the forte 
dumiere allowed to fall upon it. It should be placed at 
such a distance from the object @, that it will just illu- 
minate it; this will of course be determined by the 
focal length of the mirror. 


With these conditions a dark photograph of an 
individual, upon a white background, will show quite 
well. Objects held in the hand, such as a watch with 
its movements, cameo pins, small flowers, surface of 
half an apple or orange. The latter, if squeezed when 
being shown, presents a,very amusing appearance. 
Minerals, crystals, bright-colored beetles, bugs, butter- 
flies, etc., may all be exhibited, and appear, with the 
shades and shadows, like real objects. This constitutes 
the megascope. 

The accompanying cut represents the scenic effect 
of the human hand, as projected by the megascope. 


Fig. 


24. 


SCENIC EFFECT REPRESENTED BY THE MEGASCOPE, 


The room needs to be quite dark for the successful 
working of this apparatus, and especial care should be 
taken to prevent any of the light from the forte lumiere 
from being scattered into the room; paint the box 
black, inside and out, with lampblack mixed in Japan 
varnish. 

If the lime light be used, as it generally is for such 
an exhibition, it is necessary to modify the lantern very 
much,—so much so as to require an entirely new in- 
strument. The following is the simplest plan of one: 
A square wooden box made 
eighteen or twenty inches on 
a side, and about fifteen 
inches deep, may have a lit- 
tle way made in it on one 
side for the fixtures holding 
the jet ¢ and the lime 7 to 
slide upon. A hole + cut 
six inches square, may be 
made near the corner, and 
another one on the front 
side for the light to come 
through upon the lens 9, which 
is the only lens needed for 
work. The size of this hole 
should be no greater than 
that of the lens o used for the projections, but this lens 
should be as large as possible. A lens six or eight 
inches in diameter, with a focus of from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches, will be found best for the purpose. 
This may be held in the retort-holder before mentioned, 
and set at such a distance in front of the hole that an 
object ¢, when strongly lighted, will be plainly projected 
upon the screens. The whole of the back on the in- 
side should be covered with white paper. Let a black 
cloth flap hang over the hole at 7, so that no light will 
enter the room, save what is reflected from the illumin- 


ated object. 


Fig. 23. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Problems and Queries. 

— I have a curiosity to have some of your “ nut-crackers” crack 
the following simple problem : 

An army is 25 miles in length. It marches 25 miles in one day 
of 10 hours. An officer, starting at the same time the army be- 
gins its day’s march, rides from the rear to the front, gets his in- 
structions and returns to the rear, arriving just as they finish their 
day’s march. How many miles did the officer ride? 

Fisherville, N. H., March 22, 1876. 


— Please publish in your next paper a good solution to the fol- 
lowing problems: 

Ist. Sold 5520 bushels of grain, and lost 8 per cent. How 
much per cent. would have been gained, had it been sold at 60 
cents a bushel ? 

2d. What must be the dimensions in feet of a bin whose width 
and height are to be equal, and half its length; to contain 1000 
bushels of corn ? TEACHER. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, March 26, 1876. 


— Please crack the following mathematical nuts, and so delight 
your readers: 

1. Please give the rational of the rule, “ Multiply the last term 
of the ratio, subtract the first term from the product, and divide the 
remainder by the ratio less one ?” 

2. The sides of a triangular lot are 233, 864, and 1123 feet.. What 
is the length of the longest boards of equal length that can be used 
in fencing it without cutting a board? 

3. Please give the rational for the rule for finding the area of an 
oblique-angled triangle. 

4. If 3stamped envelopes cost 11 cents, and 25 cost 82 cents, 
what cost 10? 

5. What is the exact distance of the earth from the sun on the 
21st day of March? C. W. WALKER, M.D. - 

Washington, Kansas, March 22, 1876. 


HIcKory. 


“ American Educational Union.”—Can any of your readers in- 
form me what the institntion bearing the above high-sounding 
title is? It is located in New York. I have invested money, and 
sent picture and recommendations to them, trusting to secure a 


situation as teacher through them. I have not secured a situation; 
neither have I been able to get back from them my picture or rec- 
ommendations ;—in fine, all my dealings with the “ A. E. Union” 


teacher has had a similar experience, or can tell me what this 


have been most unsatisfactory. I now want to inquire ai oon | 
tution is. Anna B. R. 
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In our Kindergarten Department, this week, our 
readers will find a lecture more especially interesting to 
mothers. Many a teacher can do a kindness to put 
this number in the hands of this class of persons, call- 
ing their attention to the article. 


Mr. Sears, who for a long time has acted as N. E. 
agent for Sheldon & Co. of New York, has connected 
himself with the agency of Harper & Brothers, A. C. 
Stockin, manager. Mr. J. M. Palmer, formerly of 
Portland, Me., is now the sole agent for the house of 
Sheldon & Co. See their card on last page. He can 
be found at Lee & Shepard’s. 


Two of the most successful teachers’ institutes ever 
held in this vicinity were assembled, last week, at Con- 
cord and Lynn. We regret that our Massachusetts e.’- 
itor was unable to be present, or furnish us a report. 
We intend always to have a representative at such 
gatherings, but this time the absence of our managing 
editor, South, and sickness among the remaining force, 
made us short-handed for a few days. 


WE regret to be called to record the very sudden 
death of Mr. H. D. Smith, of the firm of Brewer & 
Tileston, school book publishers of this city. Mr. 
Smith was widely known among the educators of New 
England, having for a number of years been agent for 
the house, before entering into partnership. He leaves 

_a wide circle of friends. Mr. Smith attended the 
Teachers’ Institute at Concord last Friday, and returned 
to Boston in the evening. Arriving too late to go out 
to his home in Wakefield, he put up at the American 
House. He was taken sick in the night with heart 
disease, and died before any friends or relatives reached 
him. 


THE DESIRABILITY of introducing to general use the 
metric system of weights and measures is apparent to 
any who give the subject any careful thought. The 
articles of Prof. Allen, the concluding one of which ap- 
pears in this number, will make the subject clear to any 
not familiar with it. We think that there should be no 
children, above the lowest grade in our schools, but 
should be made familiar with the tables of the system. 
A child accustomed to hear the word liter’ or ‘ gram,’ 
will not consider it a more difficult thing to comprehend 
than a foot, a cube, or a pound. To change abruptly 
and have all our buying and selling conducted by this 


system, would throw everything into endless confusion 
for atime. Let the rising generation become familiar 
with the terms and tables, and ten years hence the 
change could be very easily effected. It should now be 
made obligatory by every State, that its public schools 
should instruct the children in this system. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1876.—The 
next annual meeting of this body will be held at Balti- 
more, Md., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, July 
10, 11, and 12. A most cordial and generous welcome 
is extended to it by the State and city authorities, and 
every preparation is being made to insure a success 
worthy of the Centennial year. The general order of 
arrangements and programme of exercises will be issued 
in circular form during the month of May. 

A session of the first International Educational Con- 
gress ever assembled in this country will immediately 
follow, occupying the three remaining days of the week. 
The congress will be organized on Wednesday evening, 
July 12, and receive its welcome from the National Ed- 
ucation A§gociation on Thursday morning, at which 
time its regular order of business will be commenced. 
Many distinguished foreign educators and publicists 
will be present to participate in the deliberations- of 
both bodies, and subjects of the highest interest and 
importance will be brought up for discussion. The 
plan of the congress will be made public at an 
early day. 


THE EXAMINATIONS for positions in the public schools 
of Boston occurred this week. Should the school-board 
advertise that two hundred and fifty vacancies would 
occur between this and July 1, which would be filled by 
teachers passing the best examinations, there would 
undoubtedly be a thousand applicants. Not that the 
position of ateacher in Boston is more desirable than 
many other large cities ; yet there is a strong desire 
among teachers to come to the great centers, where 
they have every opportunity for culture which such 
cities afford. There will be many vacancies made in 
the schools of Boston within the present year, without 
doubt. Under the new management there will be a 
strong effort made to improve the schools. In conver- 
sation with one of the supervisors, this fact was clearly 
set forth: that the way the schools were to be improved 
was to improve the class of teachers. But who will be 
dropped from the rolls? Not the live, progressive 
teacher who keeps herself informed in regard to all the 
best methods of teaching,—who reads not only the best 
periodical literature bearing on her work, but also finds 
time to do something in standard literature,—the one 
who ever keeps out of the ruts, who does not simply 
teach as a stepping-stone to something else. Such a 
teacher is secure in her position. But who, then, 
will be dropped? Well, there are teachers that are 
worked to death. They have no time to read a school 
journal, or any book on education, or any work of 
standard literature. They do all their work in tread- 
mill fashion ; they sometimes steal time enough to read 
two or three novels a week ; they dress in the latest and 
most fashionable style,—as well, in fact, as the daugh- 
ter or wife of the rich merchant, who is well able to pay 
the fashionable dressmaker’s bill. The poor school 
teacher cannot pay the dressmaker’s bill ; and yet she 
must dress the same as the wealthiest, and must, there- 
fore, do her own work. Such overworked teachers are 
being dropped everywhere. But who fill their places? 
Is it the newly- fledged normal graduate? No: not 
where there is a wise school board. It is the faithful, 
successful teacher of experience,—the one that, on grad- 
uating and entering the profession of teaching, did 
not settle down, and consider the world had stopped 
moving, but immediately commenced a systematic course 
of reading of the best literature that pertained to her 
work,—that fortified her courage and inspired her heart 


by knowing that she was abreast with the age in all the 
best methods and appliances for teaching. Such teach- 


ers are in demand everywhere. They can always find 
situations. Boston wants to secure such to-day, and 
so do all our large cities. 


WE HAVE MENTIONED above a Class of teachers who 
can always find situations. Probably there is no class 
of persons which has a larger percentage at present out 
of employment than the class which may be designated 
by the general term Teachers. Of this class of unem- 
ployed, some are of the most able and worthy in the 
profession ; the majority, however, are those who' have 
been, or are making, teaching a sort of transient busi- 
ness, until something better offers itself. But is 
there no special field in the line of teaching, where 
there is a special demand? At the present time there 
is a demand for two classes of teachers, in special- 
ties, that the supply is not great enough to meet. 
The first is teachers of drawing. All through the 
country, drawing is being introduced in our public 
schools. At first experienced teachers must be employed. 
Fhe New-England Bureau of Education has never 
been able to meet the demand for this particular class 
of teachers. Again, the whole system of deaf-mute 
instruction is being changed. Henceforth they are to. 
be taught “visible speech.” Professor Bell, of the 
Boston University, has quite a large normal class fitting 
to teach ; but here the supply cannot meet the demand. 
We might mention one other special department where 
good teachers are needed and the supply is lacking: 
the department of vocal music in schools. Well-qual- 
ified teachers here are wanted. Now, instead of wait- 
ing idly, why would it not be wisdom for teachers to 
take up some of these specialties, and thoroughly fit 
themselves to teach them, and be ready to fill the many 
positions now opening? 


Written Exercises in Schools. 


One of the improvements which has for some years 
been gaining ground in the grammar and higher grades 
of schools, is that of introducing various forms of writ- 
ten exercises, these taking the place, to a considerable 
extent, of oral answers. We say one of the “ improve- 
ments,” for we really believe the change to be an im- 
provement, although liable to such abuses that it may 
become an intolerable burden to both pupils and 
teachers. 

The practice of teaching even the elements of branches 
usually pursued in the schools, without exercises 
to accustom the pupils to arrange with neatness and 
method what they have learned to present orally, was 
one which must of necessity yield to the demand, every- 
where made, for the ability to write as well as to talk. 

The perfection to which the facilities for business and 
other communications have been carried in this coun- 
try, through the mails and by express, has made the 
ability to write well and with ready ease, a thing of so 
great money value, that a lack of it in a school-grad- 
uate has come to be a most serious omission in his 
preparation for almost any occupation. No wonder, 
then, that when a few teachers, here and there, quick to 
see the growing want, and ready and earnest to devise 
means to supply it, put their pupils upon various kinds 
of written work, in addition to the mere practice of 
penmanship. The results were so well calculated to fit 
the pupils for the kind of work so soon to be expected 
of them, that the movement was immediately seen to be 
in the right direction ; and the progressive superintend- 
ents and school committees, as well as teachers, were 
quick to take hold of the work. 

Among other forms of manuscript matter, written ex- 
aminations were seen to have prominent advantages, 
not only as an effective means of testing a pupil’s 
knowledge of a subject, but, also, in accustoming him to 
arrange, with system and neatness, various kinds of 
school work. Then came the orders from school com- 


mittees and superintendents that these examinations 
should come at certain stated periods in all the studies, 
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they never thinking about, or comprehending, the enor- 
mous amount of labor which the correction of these 
many quires of manuscript, full of all kinds of errors, 
entailed upon the already overworked teacher ; nor of 
the still additional labor for teachers and pupils in the 
rewriting of these exercises for the improvement of 
what was amiss. Under the frequency with which these 
exercises are sometimes ordered, it becomes absolutely 
impossible for the teachers of large classes to do the 
work required, if it be well done. Let any superintend- 
ent try it for one month, and if he does not come out a 
wiser, as well as more tired man, we are much mistaken. 


To make these, or any other written exercises in 
school, to bear the valuable fruit which they should 
produce, requires the most vigilant attention, on the 
part of the teacher, and a perfectly clear coaception of 
what is to be done, at every step. Without instruction 
through a series of well-arranged exercises upon the 
hundreds of varied things that enter into the whole of 
the manuscript exercises, the pupils will make but slow 
and wholly unsatisfactory progress in their work. The 
teacher, then, should have no more of this work put 
upon him, and attempt no more, than he can manage 
with ease to himself and his pupils. 

Teaching pupils to make out bills from statements 
furnished or invented, to write promissory notes, orders, 
etc., is a very important matter ; ahd for them to learn 
how to begin and close business and other letters, quite 
as much so. To teach them to exercise their inventive 
powers in more formal compositions, is a thing of great 
moment. But the teacher who attempts to do all these 
things with one class, in a term, or year even, will not 
be likely to do so again. 

The question seems to be, How can these exercises 
be managed and pursued so as not to kill the teachers, 
and yet give the pupils the kind and amount of practice 
which will secure good results? In the first place, the 
teachers must, in some way, be relieved of the intoler- 
able labor of critically examining great masses of such 
manuscript as pupils produce. Now, frequency of prac- 
tice is an important factor in securing success in all 
kinds of written exercises. But how can the teacher 
have these exercises often, without the burden upon 
himself before alluded to? Makethem short. Let the 
exercises be calculated to illustrate but a few points at 
one time. For instance, a lesson having been prepared, 
as usual, in geography, let the object be to illustrate the 
use of capital letters, and, for the purpose, have a few 
answers written instead of recited. Let papers be ex- 
changed among pupils, and a few read by them, giving 
the words beginning with capitals ; let them afterwards 
be collected for the teacher, who, in recitation-time, 
will glance at them, and give credits for their general 
appearance. Those papers not up to an acceptable 
standard must be rewritten, the same as a poor oral 
lesson must be recited again. It should all be done in 
recitation-time ; and if the exercises cannot all be ex- 
amined, let some of them pass unexamined. It is rare, 
even in ordinary recitations, that all pupils are exam- 
ined in agivenlesson, The chief thing to do, is to take 
up a few points at a time, and have the exercises come 
so frequently as to give the pupils a large amount of 
practice, 

Another thing which will greatly relieve the teacher, 
is toenlist the pupils in correcting each other’s exer- 
cises. As soon as they have worked long enough upon 
a rule, principle, or form, to recognize the right way, 
they can then be safely intrusted to do this work. The 
discipline in making them quick to see errors, by this 
practice, is very valuable ; for the first step in avoiding 
them is to be quick in their detection. 

Manage the matter as we will, we must confess that 
there is a good deal of labor about it for teachers ; but 
it is a kind of labor that pays well. What is now 
needed is, that properly graded exercises in all depart- 
ments of written work should be arranged for the 
pupils, and in such lessons as to make them reasonably 
easy for both pupils and teachers. Several attempts 


have been made, and are now making, by text-book au- 
thors in the direction indicated. May success attend 
their labors. 


Editorial Correspondence.—No. IV. 


WASHINGTON. 
A DUAL SYSTEM. 

At Washington, as well as at all points south of the 
capitol city, the color line divides the school popula- 
tion, and separate schools exist for the white and the 
colored children. Whatever theories we may hold as 
to civil rights, and the exact equality of all citizens be- 
fore the law, it is, in the present state of public sentiment 
in the Southern States, an absolute necessity to educate 
the two races separately. While the white people at the 
South cherish less prejudice toward the colored race 
than do the people of the North, and hold them in 
nearer relations as servants and employees, they will 
never allow the two races to come together in the same 
school, and under the same instruction. They wont 
mix educationally. An impassable barrier here divides 
the elements, and to attempt to break down, would 
overthrow entirely the schools of both parties. Mr. 
Sumner’s Civil Service Bill, had it passed, would have 
been the death-blow to free schools at the South. 
Speculate as we may on abstract rights, and argue as 
we may as to the practicability of union schools on the 
ground of economy as well as right, and our specula- 
tions and arguments fall to the ground in the presence 
of the fact, that the white population will not send their 
children to negro schools, and also that the negroes 
prefer schools separate and distinct for their own chil- 
dren. 
of union schools at the North, our position with refer- 
ence to the question at the South may seem a little in- 
consistent, and in defence of our present position we 
may have a word to say at some more convenient season, 

SUPERVISION, 

Washington schools are well supervised. - Two su- 
perintendents, one for each class of children, devote 
their whole time and energies to the work. Mr. Wilson, 
the very efficient and thorough working superintendent 
of the white schools, is Massachusetts born —a teacher 
of experience in the North, and at Washington, and a 
man who holds the reins firmly, and guides wisely. 
His headquarters are at the Franklin School building, 
and the details of his work are here most thoroughly 
mapped out. With the exception of his regular office 
hours and work, he is constantly in the schools direct- 
ing the work of his teachers, and testing the progress 
of pupils. Mr. Cook, the colored superintendent, has 
good blood, and is the son of one of the most prominent 
colored teachers of the District. His father was for many 
years a teacher in Washington, and was a man univer- 
sally respected as an educator, and has impressed his 
own qualities upon his son. Mr. Cook is an energetic 
man, an ex-teacher, a thorough manager, and a popular 
supervisor. The best testimony to his administrative 
ability is the working condition of the schools, and the 
enthusiasm which inspires teachers and pupils. To be 
able, in the course of a little over five years, to bring] 
order out of chaos, and to train a mob into principles 
of self-government, order, and love for study, is a Jabor 
of no small magnitude; and Mr.-Cook is entitled to 
the credit of founding and building up a system in the 
colored schools, which for unity, harmony, and efficient 
working has, under the circumstances, hardly a parallel 
in the country. Washington is fortunate in the choice 
of its two superintendents. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Before the war, Washington had not a respectable 

public school building. Dark, dingy, uncomfortable 


quarters, were the daily resorts of teachers and chil- 
dren. The new regime brought a new order of things 
in educational, as well as other municipal improve- 
ments, and the Franklin School building is one of the 


To those who may remember our own advocacy |: 


school-house, well worthy of our national capitol, and is 
known by reputation to every average Congressman. 
Some of them have visited it, others have seen it ; and 
all will be able to tell you of its existence. It costa 
heap of money, but what good thing in Washington has 
not? Good school-houses must not be excepted in the 
bill of large expenditures, especially in a town where 
money is made, literally. The model took the grand 
premium at the World’s Exposition at Vienna, and the 
same will appear at Philadelphia among the shows of 
the department, so that we will not take time for a de- 
scription of its make-up. Its seating capacity is for 


one thousand children, and is always literally full of 


pupils, so successful and popular has the free school 
system become in the District. It contains all the 


grades of instruction to be found in the city, and has 


the additional grade of a normal class and a practice 


school. 
THE SUMNER BUILDING. 


is a fine edifice for the colored children. It is well lo- 
cated in a commanding position, and is the finest 
school building for colored children under the free 
school system in America; and when we have said 
that, we may as well add the rest of the world. The 
halls and school rooms are ample in size, the light, 
heat, and ventilation are good, and the whole building 
is an ornament to the city, as well as a model of cheap- 
ness, neatness of architecture, design, and finish, The 
other school buildings are neat in exterior, and comfort- 
able and pleasant in their interiors, and show a grand 
march of intellygt in a decade at Washington. 


ScHooL CHILDREN AND DANGEROUS COMMUNICABLE 
Disgeases.—Dr. Arthur H. Nichols, in a recent number 
of the Boston Medical Fournal (March 23), contributes 
a very sensible article upon the above subject, from 
which we extract the following recommendations : 


“Considering, however, that it is the imperative duty 
of the school authorities to adopt the most stringent 
measures designed to interpose a check to the unlim- 
ited spread of these diseases. I would venture to sug- 
gest some such rules as the following, as best calculated 
to meet the end proposed :— 

I. No pupil shall be allowed to attend school from 
any house in which small-pox, varioloid, or scarlet fever 
is prevalent. 

II. A pupil who has been affected with small-pox, 
varioloid, measles, or scarlet fever, shall not be per- 
mitted to return to school until, desquamation having 
ceased and convalescence being complete, the surface 
of the body shall have been finally distnfected by 
means of warm baths (with abundant soap), applied 
upon four successive days, or until no trace of rough- 
ness of the skin remains. The pupil, furthermore, 
shall not be allowed to re-enter school until the teacher 
shall have received satisfactory evidence that all cloth- 
ing worn by the patient has been thoroughly disin- 
fected, and that the sick room and its contents have 
been properly cleansed. If the teacher is not satisfied 
that all practicable disinfection has been effected in the 
case of any pupil, said pupil shall not be readmitted 
until three weeks shall have elapsed from the beginning 
of convalescence. 

III. No pupil shall be allowed to attend school who 
is affected with diphtheria or whooping-cough. 

Both parents and instructors should be informed as 
to the measures requisite for the disinfection of the 
clothing, sick-chamber, etc. They should also be made 
to appreciate that a neglect of these precautions, when 
children are allowed to return to school after slight 
cases, forms often a principal source of epidemic in- 
fection. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, under the super- 
vision of a qualified medical inspector, to whom all ob- 


scure and doubtful points might be referred, a much 
more intelligent and judicious enforcement of these 
rules might be expected.” 


Persons having copies on hand of THe New-Enc- 
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products of the new departure. ‘This is truly a model 
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CLEANLINESS. 


That “cleanliness is next to godliness” is a religious truth. 
No matter who first said it, we should iterate and reiterate its sen- 
timent every day of our lives in the temporary abiding-place where 
our lot is fixed. No teacher can draw out all there is in the pupil 
if muscles and brains, and bodies generally, are so banded that 
what there is within them cannot get out! 

It is not to be denied that c/ean/iness is one of the great essen- 
tials to good morals, to say nothing of comfort; and in bringing 
about this desirable state of things the teacher is, in great meas- 
ure, responsible. To a young girl, sitting in her quiet home and 
thinking seriously over what she may have to contend with in her 
future field of labor, almost everything will pass in review before 
her inexperienced eyes : — battles with stubborn natures ; wrestles 
with difficult problems; intelligent handling of disciplinary ques- 
tions, and the like ;— but I very much doubt if the subject of the 
cleanliness of her surroundings ever even occurs to her. She has 
passed, we will say, eminently satisfactory examinations and come 
out victorious ; she can inform the astute committee the names of 

_all the principal rivers on the face of the earth, but with never an 
idea to enter her head of the value o a modicum of their vast ex- 
panse of running waters as applied to her individual charge! and 
she can discourse of books and methods and theories, and, in a 
degree, be abundantly able to apply their principles. Now let us 
follow such an one, who, we all know, has it in her to keep a good 
school, as far as the above requirements go. The committee-man 
goes with her, key in hand, and unlocks to her inquiring gaze the 
door of her future home. Yes, it is absolutely, for the time being, 
a home, for here are to be spent the best hours of her day. As 
the door swings open, she sees before her bare walls, not much 
soiled, to be sure, but still minus the pure white of a stainless ex- 
panse, and she thinks how little attention he intended decorations 
will attract upon such a surface; a stove, with its long, sagging 
pipe, running, in ‘all sorts of angles over her head (I guess od- 
fuse will apply best there, as elsewhere!); windows which, 
being destitute of blinds, have spread their originally clear lights 
to the play of the elements, and /ook accordingly ; her desk, on its 
small platform; and the dingy benches, on which shall sit her 
pupils, ranging around the empty room. Her friend, the 
committee-man, seems really proud to introduce her to this 
“ abode of learning,” and smilingly hopes, as he leaves her there, 
that she will “ warrant all the confidence they repose in her,” etc. ! 

In a trice rush in the scions of the various families in the neigh- 
borhood, and what is the general appearance ofeachand all? Truth 
to say, soap and water would be cheap at any price! Our teacher 

is appalled; how can she, with her refined tastes, bring herself 
down to the level of those young Bohemians! Ah, my friend, 
now we come to the point at issue; she must #of descend to their 
level, but they must be brought up to hers! here is the true secret. 

To begin with, then, those shock-heads must be modernized; 
and, as several deductions are to be drawn, under the circumstances, 
too great care cannot be taken! A determined cut of the merci- 
less scissors wi!l reduce that bushy top-knot to a civilized stand- 
ard, and plenty of mild and persistent hydropathic treatment 
among the roots counteract any irrevelant indications! Seriously, 
this is a duty she owes herself as well. 

But one might say that the simple request, or command, may 
not be complied with; that is true, and in my own experience I 
have resorted to various methods and devices in order to bring 
about this desirable state of things. “ Johnny,” to a little fellow 
on whom the clipping process has been most satisfactory; “1 
want you to go home with Robert, and ask his mother to please 
cut his hair to look like yours, that all the boys like so well.” The 
recognition of the pleasing fact acts like a charm, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, the little companion returns with the most ap- 
proved and improved appearance in the direction of the cranium. 
But, in the tenth instance, perhaps, resort must be had to more de- 
cided means, and, in that case, a pair of scissors in the hands of 
the teacher does the work most effectually. Don’t shrink from 
even this, if it is necessary in the cause of clean/iness | 

But we must not forget, in our devotion to the cause, that we 
may be battling with life-long habits, and that, therefore, our tac- 
tics must be carefully, as well as strictly, executed. The ruddy 
faces, where the principle, hardly a divine one!— of things 
thriving best in the dirt — has ample showing, shock us each time 
we glance at them, and, actually, we sometimes fail to note the na- 
tive intelligence which is surely there, for the incrustation so lav- 
ishly spread! No, [am not exaggerating — it is too often the case; 
and to meet such difficulties in the untried experience of the new 
teacher is the object of this article. I know it is eminently prac- 
tical, and a very homely subject, to say the least, but may be none 
the less useful. I contend that dirt blunts the sensibilities, and 
that clean hands and clean faces go far towards engendering clean 
thoughts. Certainly books, and school paraphernalia generally, 
are the better for being handled with washed hands ! 

But how about the ragged clothes? Ah, no amount of talking 
can put new clothes on to the poor little sufferers from consuming 
poverty! and what I now say is more emphatically true of the 
purlieus of our cities than of country schools — but you will find 


that a few stitches will close rents, while the aforesaid friendly 
scissors will cut off the rags! The mere mention of this, after a 
trimming or two, will induce the large majority to ‘have the thing 
attended to at home. 

And now, your floors. It is absolutely, reprehensible on the 
part of the teacher to have such an untidy appearance of floors 
as children, unchided, will make of them. At school they are not 
at liberty to cast off what is unnecessary, as at home, in their doll- 
houses and wood-sheds; and the teaching should all tend toward 
the fact of home-neatness and thrift. Children are great rushers, 
and if the admonitions of authority are not enforced, dozens of 
mats before their eyes will fail of their lowly mission. 

Bits of paper, déris of pocket rubbish, crumbs, etc., should 
never be allowed to disfigure the school room, and the teacher can 
very easily present the subject in such a light that each hearer 
shall be ashamed to have his or her few inches of space the con- 
demned one. 

Now, then, here are clean floors, dusted chairs and desks, un- 
soiled boots, polished faces and hands, trimmed heads, and neat 
and tidy clothing. Is not this a hopeful exodus from the dismal 


promise at the beginning? Yea, verily, but just here the éeacher’s 
province ends, unless, indeed, she be a little more than the aver- 
age “human,” and dares to advance, individually, into the prov- 
ince of the “ superior powers that be.” 

In a community where education is universally conceded to be 
the thing it is—the great essential of any age or country or 
people — it is the righ¢ of the teacher and the taught to be among 

leasant, congenial surroundings, and any one might be justified 
in rebelling against such a room as I have supposed in the first in- 
stance! Yet such rooms do exist, and it may be the fortune of 
some who read this to oc.upy just such an one! True it is, I can 
point out one which, at no great length of time back, was all that 
and more! We all look back upon our school days as the most 
vivid part of our life, and each and every thing comes in for a 
memory ; we can go blindfold over the play-ground, and note each 
stone and knoll; we remember just the seat we sat in, and the 
neighbor who was nearest; the view from the windows; the 
teacher’s very looks, and her smile or frown; all the little accesso- 
ries for comfort, as well as the disagreeabilities. Now, this being 
so, why should it not be in our our power to recall clean walls 
and paint and windows, and generally neat surroundings, as well ? 

The persons having these things in charge should be empowered 
to see to it that all such necessary improvements are attended to, 
as a religious duty, and the children, on entering the school-house, 
should be familiar, from earliest infancy, with neatness and clean- 
liness ‘here, no matter what the home influence is. The accessories 
are very inexpensive — whitewash, and soap and water —and it is 
not toe much to say, without provoking opposition, that a teacher 
has a right to refuse to go into a room to teach, whose surround- 
ings are wanting in this respect! What she can herself do with 
the children is one thing, but what the power in the hands of offi- 
cers can bring to bear on rooms and buildings is quite another. 

This is the age of reforms, and, believe me, there is none 
greater than this — viz., the placing of children, for the hours of 
their school-day, where, in addition to the education of their 
brains, that of their adits is in the direction of cleanliness. 

M. P 


THE LOAVES AND FISHES. 


“Dear Madam:— The ‘Illustrated Lesson’ in THE NEw- 
ENGLAND of March 25 so met a peculiar need, that I am embold- 
ened to ask you for more of the same from some source, if not 
through the prized columns of 0d taeteye The words of Scrip- 
ture hardly reach the understanding of little children, and, as a 
story, I could read to them your simplified text,” etc. 

The receipt of the above letter has led me to present one more 
“Lesson”; and there was so much of intense interest centered 
upon the story of the “ Loaves and Fishes,” that I take that for an 
example. 

By the time we come, in course, to the record of this wonderful 
miracle, the children are familiar with the fact of large crowds fol- 
lowing Jesus wherever he went, and are quick to take in the full 
significance of the story. 

“Children, I want to tell you, this lovely morning, something 
which happened on just such another morning as this, when the 
sun shone as brightly and the birds sung as sweetly as they do 
now. Indeed, I think they must have sung much sweeter, for 
what I have to tell you is about the old woods full of trees, where 
birds love to make nests and sing sweet songs to their children. 
Do any of you know how long ago all this was ?” 

They can hardly think, though they know it is not of the present 
time, so I ask them what year it is now. 

“ 1876,” they answer. 

Then I tell them it was eighteen hundred and seventy-six years 
ago that Jesus set out, one day, to go to the wilderness. 

“It was early on this bright morning that he and his disciples 
started; and, as he walked along, talking to them, as he always 
did, all the people in the streets joined them. Men went, and 
women, and even little children, too. Wouldn’t you have liked to 
be there with them all ?” 

“Oh, yes !” everywhere in the hushed room. 

There is nothing they so much enjoy as the idea of the children’s 
being recognized as*partakers in these memorable records. It 
seems to bring it all to the level of their understanding. 

“Well, when they got to the woods,”— the only idea they can 
grasp of a wilderness is of woods, where there is no habitation and 
where people do not habitually live ; and, as the account distinctly 
tells us there was “much grass there ” (John vi., 10); we are not to 
suppose a desert. Besides, John the Baptist lived in the wilder- 
ness, and his food was what could not be found in deserts,— 
“when they reached the woods, they all stopped, for they were not 


going any farther. Now, I want you to remember it was in the 


morning, and I suppose they had eaten their breakfast only a little 
while before.” 

I think we have a right, in relating these truths to children, to 
make the picture as life-like as possible, and not leave them to a 
visionary conception. 

I go on—“If children go to church now, the minister doesn’t 
always preach so you can understand him. I wish he would, 
don’t you ?” 

Just as likely as not I hear a few full-drawn breaths, which are 
an assent to my proposition, and show that they understand my 
meaning generally, if they don’t his. 

“ But Jesus always talked so that everybody, even the little chil- 
dren, loved to hear him. You know I told you the other morning, 
how the mothers brought their little ones to him one day, and 
when the disciples wanted them to go away, Jesus called them to 
him and said something, which is one of the sweet verses in the 
Bible. Can you remember what it is ?” 

No need to recall it to their minds, for instantly I hear from all 
parts of the room, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven !” 

This has been all the more fixed in their minds by the simple 
device of teaching them, in connection with it, a little song, which 
I think very beautiful,— 

“*T think when I read that sweet story of old.” 

But I proceed—“ So when Jesus stopped they all gathered 
around him, as they did every day, to hear; I think what he said 
must have been very interesting, for they didn’t think of any din. 
ner, and staid all day! I wonder if you would have wanted to! 
Before any body thought anything about it, the afternoon was 
slipping away and still they staid to listen. But the disciples, who 
had thoughts for the ‘comfort of that great crowd, came to Jesus, 
interrupting him, and asking him to send the people home, for it 
was most night, and they couldn’t get anything to eat there. Do 
you think they ought to have done so ?” 

“No, no!” they say, eagerly. 

“Don’t you think Jesus had as much care for their comfort as 
his disciples ?” 

“ Yes, indeed !” 

“ Well, then, why didn’t he send them home, without waiting to 


be asked ?” - 
This rather puzzles the attentive audience, as many such a sim- 
ple question has their elders, till at last one little fellow ventures : 

“ J guess he wanted to see what they would de.” . 

The small philosopher has hit it, and I go on. 

“ Yes, and when they thus dared to interfere with what shouldn’t 
have concerned them, he turned round and asked them what they 
had to eat—‘ Oh,’ said they, ‘we haven’t anything but five loaves 
of bread and two fishes.’ Perhaps, if they had finished with 
telling all their thoughts, they would have said, ‘and that is hardly 
enough for ourselves.’ Do you think that was selfish? Shouldn’t 
we always be willing to share what we have with others ?” 

They thus learn to distinguish the element of selfishness, which 
is so apt to pervade our slightest actions. 

“But Jesus had no thought of allowing them to go home tired 
and hungry, and he ordered the disciples to bring him what they 
had, and then to seat the waiting people on the ground in com- 
panies.” 

The little listeners can scarcely take in this seating of so many 
in “companies,” so I bring it within the range of their compre- 
hension by asking them if wy d ever went to a picnic, and remem- 
ber how they sat down on the ground when dinner-time came. 
They are not, of course, to suppose that this gathering was of the 
nature of a picnic, only it brings to mind the ‘idea of numbersjas 
well as of woods or wilderness—and to so many poor little dwell- 
ers in cities, all their knowledge of such is limited to the one day 
in the year when they can go on this most hospitable and charit- 
able excursion. To me there is nothing more vivid in the whole 
list of beautiful stories of the New Testament, than this picture 
which comes to me. 

Then, again—“ Do you think, if your mother should send you to 
the store to buy some bread you could carry home five loaves ?— 
— five loaves ?” 

f course they could. . 

“If you should carry it in a basket, it might seem a great deal, 
but it wouldn’t be heavy.” 

No; they could easily do it, they all think. 

“ Now, then, there are all the people sitting on the ground as 
Jesus said, — you see they were willing to do what He asked them 
to do, and weren’t a bit impatient because it was so late — and 
ee with His disciples, standing among them. He took the 

read in His hand, and calling one of the disciples to Him—it might 
have been Peter — He broke off apiece from one of the loaves 
and told him to go to one of the companies, as they sat there, and 
give each a piece. Peter went, and gave some of what he had to 
every man and woman and child, and there were, perhaps, as many 
as fifty, or a hundred! Jesus gave a piece to John, another to 
James, and so on to each of the disciples, and sent them with it to 
the different companies, till all the people were waited upon. 
But the strangest part of it is, that the piece of bread in the hands 
of the disciples didn’t grow any smaller, neither did the piece that 
each person had! And the verse in the Bible says, ‘ 7Aey all eat 
and were filled.’ They couldn’t eat all they had, and threw down 
the pieces which were left upon the ground, and when Jesus told 
the disciples to pick them up in baskets, I think they were as much 
astonished as you will be, for they found twelve baskets full! Try 
to think, children, of all this great crowd of omg sitting there to 
be fed, and then of the disciples, who must have felt ashamed of 
what they had done, now simply obeying the words of Jesus! 
Can you not think it was a wonderful sight? But when I tell you 
how many there were, you.will wonder still more, for the Bible 
says there were “ thousand men, beside women and children” | 


Can you make. five marks on your slate? Some time 
you may try.” 
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THE NURSERY ACCORDING TO FROEBEL. 


The true preparation for the kindergarten is the instruction of 
mothers in Froebel’s principles. What he divined from the de- 
vout study of unsophisticated mothers, he returns in the form of 
clearly defined principles to them, winnowed of their individual 
shortcomings and weaknesses, moral and mental, thus enabling 
them both to prepare for the kindergartner and codperate with her. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte began a class for mothers in New York, simul- 
taneously with her kindergarten ; and she attributes to it her success 
in keeping her kindergarten replenished, and a real benefit to the 
children. Mrs. Louise Pollock, of Washington, we see, has also 
undertaken a mother’s class in that city, to enable mothers, as 
she says in her prospectus, to develop the child “from the first 
year of its life until it is of an age when the seclusion of the home 
no longer satisfies its social nature.” It is desirable that wherever 
there are kindergartens there should be a mothers’ class ; and kin- 
dergartners who are mothers (and more and more young mothers 
do study to become kindergartners) should open them, even if they 
can have them only once a month. The following lecture on 
“Nursery Influence” was given at the opening of the Normal 
School at Manchester, England, by William Walker, Esq., the 
professor of Drawing : 

MR. WALKER’S LECFURE. 
Nursery influence, the subject on which I am to address you, 
affords matter rather for half-a-dozen lectures, than for half-an 
hour’s address. To make the subject tangible, we will look rap- 
ae The place occupied, - - - Nursery. 
* occupants, - - - Children, 
“ managers, - - - - + Mothers and Fathers. 
“ consequent issues, - - The Lives, 

But we will take the occupants first. 

The occupants are given of God, or rather lent for training,— 
and are to go back to God,—at once the most helpless, yet most 
solemn and interesting of creatures. I watch the lambs of the 
field, that have seen daylight only a few hours, gamboling and 
jumping together with the delight of life, and following inevitably 
the instincts of their nature. But with the human lamb put into 
our charge, how long it does, or at least ought, to eat and sleep, 
before the organs by which it is to gain knowledge of the outer 
world develop, and even then how gradually! Take one organ, 
the eye; at first it sees things éndistinctly,—as they appear, and not 
as they are, for instance, without any idea of space, and it is only by 
a slow process that a true knowledge of surroundings is gained. 

This is not the place or time to speak of the house—the body, 
in which dwells this immortal germ which has to be developed. 
Though it is so important, we have not time. Suffice to say, that 
if from personal experience we reflect on the delicate and subtle 
connection and sympathy between mind and body, we shall see 
how fearfully and wonderfully we are made. If the house in which 
the soul has to live is uncomfortable, the tenant will not be happy, 
or thrive well ; and many a soul is injured or ruined in the nursery. 

Children should be laughing and playing, or eating plain food, 
and sleeping. lay is the business of a child. You cannot think 
how much it exercises itself and teaches itself in play, if it be really 
proper play. 

And now a word about the nursery. The fashion of modern life 
is very tyrannical, and touches even the nursery. Whilst in very 
many cases, the drawing-room, dining-room, and other rooms in the 
house are fitted with rarest appointments, how seldom do we find 
the furniture and appointments of the nursery bearing any resem- 
blance to these as regards fitness ; and yet, if we could ask some high 
intelligence, who sees the end from the beginning, which is the most 
important room of the family house, we imagine it would not be the 
drawing-room or the breakfast-room, or the library, but the aursery, 
where dwell the little immortals, What, then, should the nursery 
be? The nursery should be the roomiest, cheeriest, airiest, and 
most comfortable room in the house, Because the walls, the fur- 
niture, the very carpet, will influence the child,—these should be 
wisely suited; but I very much doubt whether we cou!d find an 
upholsterer in this great city who has ready for immediate use an en- 
tire suite of nursery furniture. 

What ought we, then, to expect to find in a well adapted nur- 
ery, where there is a family of three or four children? Besides a 
hundred and one things, there would be the nursing-chair—easy, 
without arms; small seats, various; low tables, and no sharp 
angles to anything, but rounded; always a large but not solt crib 
in a quiet corner, for discipline ; thus : where there is society there 
must be /aw, and where there is law there must be punishment. 
But here arises one of the greatest difficulties of a wise govern- 
ment, whether national or nurSery, Let us see how the Great 
Father does. Take the case of one of his favorite servants and chil- 
dren, as recorded in the Old Book. The man was very angry; 
things had not gone as-he wanted; he was impatient, and asked 
that he might die. The Lord did not scold him, but got him into 
the wilderness, and he slept under a juniper tree—the stillness 
might sooth him; he awoke, but the Lord did not scold him. 
There was food, and he ate; then, even, the Lord did not scold ; 
but he slept, and ate again. A tornado of wind is described, but 
he did not see God in it. An earthquake followed, but he was not 


conscious of God in it: nor in the fire which followed that; but it 
was the s#i// small voice which touched his heart, and made him 
wrap his face in his mantle, Now, in many cases it is unwise to 
scold a child or punish directly, especially when, as for aught we 
know was the case with this Elijah, this naughtiness might arise, 
perhaps, from a disordered stomach, or something of that sort. 
We will suppose a little one is naughty. Don’t say so, but “ Baby 
is not very well ; baby must lie down.” Lay it down ona nice, 
airy mattress, throw the neat coverlet over it. Sleep, in such a 
case, is the best physic. 

One of the great features of the kindergarten system is the way 
in which useful information is given, without undue excitement of 
the brain—in fact, in the philosophy of the toys—or, as they are 
called “ gifts.” Iuse the word “ philosophy ”—alas ! we want more 
of it now-a-days than we practice in furnishing the nursery. There 
was more philosophy in our grandmothers, when, instead of merely 
going to the shop and buying for much money the richly-bedecked 
and unsuitable doll, there was the search into the mysterious and 
wonderfully interesting “rag bag,” where was to be found, for the 
first doll at least, a very large selection of all kinds of prints, mus- 
lins, silks, flannels, piping, gimp trimmings, etc., etc., “ a// to be ob- 
tained at under cost price.” And then the fun (really the lesson) in 
planning, cutting, fitting, and in making real clothes for the doll, 
instead of learning to sew, and pricking the fingers in having to 
hem a duster. Toys should be such as will have a useful tendency 
—not merely to amuse (except in case of babies), but as construct- 
ive toys. Take one example, the beveled brick. With a box of 
these bricks a child would at once understand the principle of an 
arch, of which it may be said that the world rolled round for 4,000 
years ere it was discovered or turned to practical account. 

Except in the early stages of childhood, toys should be as far as 
possible constructive, so as to lead to an acquaintance with funda- 
mental shapes, such as cubes, sections of cubes, pyramids, cones, 
etc., etc, 

The walls of the nursery may be made to the child of greater 
real value than the walls of the drawing-room to its parents, though 
covered with its £1,000 worth of drawings. Let the coloring be 
quiet and agreeable in tone. An annual wash of color with lime 
in it will be all the better for health, Let there be rails, on which 
to pin, or from which to suspend, suitable drawings. Pictures are 
the books of a young child. Whata library is to upgrown persons, 
pictures are to children, the only book in fact which they can read, 
It is a solemn truth that character is much affected by the 4ind of 
literature the mind takes in, so is the tender child’s mind influenced 
through life by the nursery pictures. What shonld they be: these 
pictures which will so powerfully tell on the characters of our little 
ones? For, as Tupper says,— 


“Scratch but the sapling, 
And the scarred and crooked oak may tell of thee for centuries to come.” 


With all our wealth, with all our appliances, and though we are 
gorged with books, I am not sure that we have anything like a com- 
plete and suitable set of pictures for our nursery walls. The toys 
or “gifts” are excellent. What should these pictures be, then? 
No hobgoblins—no pictures that will excite the brain, and inter- 
fere with sleep, food, or laughter. If the food children take into 
into their bodies be important, how jealously should the mother 
mind the pictures which they drink into their very natures! Dia- 
grams of mechanical powers, wheels, etc., diagrams of laws of mat- 
ter and motion, pictures (well and sfecia/ly drawn) of all kinds of 
objects, animals, birds, etc., and these occasionally changed. If 
there were time, a complete microcosm of illustrations could be 
named. The “ blackboard” is one of the most instructive appli- 
ances that a nursery can have; but my position as a teacher and 
an artist forbids me to speak about it. So much for the nursery. 

But it may be said by some that I am speaking quite above the 
mark, and that few would like to go to the expense of furnishing 
a nursery after such a fashion ; in fact they could not afford such 
luxuries, We have not spoken of luxuries, but plain, useful appli- 
ances wherewith to make the child’s Aome the happiest place on 
earth, We read in natural history of a bird, which, to make her 
nursery warm, strips the down from her own breast. The price of 
a cashmere shawl would well-nigh furnish the nursery, and the 
cost of an evening party would fill it with pictures. 

We come now to a delicate and difficult part of our subject, the 
managers, the nurses. We may say things that will wound: we 
shall endeavor to say the truth in love. Now to whom are the 
children given? Tothe.mothers. Then the mothers are responsible, 
Let us look at them, and in doing so we will not be personal, ex- 

cept in one case. The highest person in the realm, our beloved 
queen, has been and is a domestic queen, and has spent much of 
her time in the nursery. We will consider not only the upper 
ten thousand, but the lower twenty millions. If we were to let 
slip and say that the greater half of the lower twenty millions 
treated their children worse than a man treats his dog, or his horse, 
or than a bear treats her cubs, we should be considered very rude 
indeed, and guilty of using “‘ unparliamentary language.” 

And yet there are one or two lessons to note, that the puppy or 
the kitten learn from their mother. Odedience, the first, last, and 
constant lesson of life is insisted on by Tabby or Juno in the man- 
agement of their young. Do we a/ways insist on, and obtain ode- 
dience from the little ones ?—not the obedience of necessity assisted 
by a box on the ear, but of love. If so, then are our little one’ 
blessed indeed. 

But the mothers—these human mothers, Jet us consider them : 


they have the charge of immortals—not kittens or dolls. What 
preparation have they had fr this kind of life? Where were they 
schooled? What have they read? In what school or nursery 
have they studied? These are inconvenient questions, no doubt, 
but they ought to be put, and answered too, 

It is said, and I think quite truly, that true education is that 
which best fits a man for the after duties of life. And we ask 
again, where has the ¢raining been? It may be replied, that the 
demands of society upon our time are such that nursery claims 
and duties must bé deputed # others. ever. Nursery work 
may, but never nursery claims and responsibilities. 

I wonder how much time for making calls, taking journeys, etc., 
etc., the birds have when bringing up their warbling families, It 
is true some are fond of travel—the swallow to wit—but I think 
they wait till their little ones are grown and take them with them, 
and though, for aught I know, they may do a good deal of visiting 
and gossip during the season, in Italy, or on the coast of Africa, they 
come back again and settle down to serious work, This illustra- 
tion suggests to one a small double-rule-of-three sum which might 
be put thus : If two sparrows, which are sold for one farthing, take 
such care of their young, how much more care should human mothers 
take of their little ones, whose value is beyond all calculation, 

After all, the mother must have what are appropriately called 
“helps,” or commonly nurses, and here again we are on delicate 
and difficult ground, Who are these nurses, or really for the time 
these deputy mothers ? and what are their requirements, their aec- 
quirements, and qualifications, They must be full of goodness 
and truth, of great common sense er wisdom, of great tact or 
ready sense, intelligent, having no end of patience, and the love 
a/most of a mother. 

The great social changes that must obtain in this, or any other 
country, before there can be any great improvement, as a@ nation, 
must be in ¢he parents on the one hand, and the nurses, governesses, 
and teachers, on the other. 

The true, real nurses have to be made—trained. Nurses for 
sick people are trained in a regular training institution, Where is 
the institution for training nurses for the children of our gentle- 
folk? Iam not here merely to advocate the kindergarten system, 
but let me say that where there is in the midst of a poor popula- 
tion a well-conducted kindergarten schoa), the poor man’s child 
has a wiser, more scientific, more natural and happy, and more use- 
ful nursery than is to be found in many a rich man’s house, And 
I confess that were I in that period of life when the mother of my 
children required the assistance of a nurse, or, more properly, a 
nursery governess (for the nurse ought to govern), I fear I should 
be so selfish as to go in the direction of the poor man’s kindergar- 
ten school, and steal one of Azs governesses ; for there we might 
find young girls who had been taught and trained in those common- 
sense subjects, and those wise and patient modes of dealing with 
children, the want of which has been a perpetual loss to those we 
most love. 

But not only should there be training schools for nursery govern- 
esses, but such an amount of pecuniary remuneration should be 
offered as will command a better class of girls; for, whilst ware- 
houses and shops can offer high wages and more liberty, we can 
only have the residuum of young females, from which to select those 
who are to join in sowing seeds—and what seeds !~seeds which 


will develop a harvest of good or bitter fruit in the heart and lives 
of our children. So long as we pay our nurses and governesses 
as little, or less than we pay our cooks, or the coachman who cares 
for our horses, or the gardener who supplies our table with flowers 
—how can we reasonably expect to meet with persons, fit and ca- 
pable, to tend those oabler and more precious plants which are 
growing up around our hearths ? 

This then is what is wanted—that mothers shall take a higher 
view of their work and their helpers ; and that nurses shall be se- 
lected, edcuated, and raised to a higher sense of ‘heir work—and be 
better paid, and thus take their proper and legitimate status as the 
deputy mother. 

So far as mere rank—true rank—goes, as viewed from the throne 
of truth, it is not the doctor, nor the lawyer, nor the soldier, nor 
the cotton broker, that stands first. There is one that stands pre- 
eminently high in the nation—the mother, and by her side, the 


nurse and governess. 


KINDERGARTEN SONG, 
(Somewhat transformed.) 


Careful Gardener! Father dear! 
Gently to thy flow’rets here, 

As we lift our heads again, 

Send Thy sunshine and Thy rain. 


Let us in Thy love-light lie ! 

Without Thee we wilt and die— 

But we fear not any harm, 

Sheltered by Thy Holy arm. 

Growing in our garden bed, 

With the 7houghts of Goodness fed, 
When fruit ripens from our bloom 
Thou wilt call Thy Harvest home. 
Harvest home! ho! Harvest home! 
Thou wilt call Thy Harvest home, 
Never more from Thee to roam 
When Thou’st called Thy Harvest home, 


— In the song called Morning a few weeks in this 
an error needs correction. third v ould read th 
“We humming in a hive, 
- Where we make many a cell; 
Within each cell queen lays an ke 
Then bids them all farewell.” 


This is the fact in nature. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

Eastrort.—At the recent annual meeting Messrs. N. B. Nutt, 
J. M. Livermore, C. M. G. Harwood, E. S. Kenney, and E. F. 

Webster were elected school committee. From the report of the 
school committee of last year, it appears that $8,862 have been ex- 
pended for schools. Attendance upon the schools during the year 
has been larger than usual, and good progress has been made. 
The high school has been prosperous. A large number of the 
parents attended the closing exercises of the year, and were highly 
pleased with the appearance of the school. 

Saco.—By a recent vote of the school committee, the school 
year of forty weeks, beginning in September, is to be divided into 
two terms, one of twenty-two weeks and one of eighteen, with va- 
cations of two weeks in February, and eight in July and August. 
There are to be two recesses of a week each, Thanksgiving week 
and the first week in May. 

H1rRaM.—At a meeting held in March, Hiram raised $1,000 
for free high schools, and’ voted to establish two free high schools 
—one at South Hiram, the other at the bridge. Attempt was 
made to unite the two schools, but it failed. 

CaAsTINE.—Last week it happened that members of all the 
classes that had graduated at the Normal School were in the 
place, and so at the invitation of Principal Fletcher, they met at 
his house and spent the evening in a most enjoyable manner. It 
has seldom, if ever, happened before that every class has been 
represented at the same time, except in the bustle and crowd of 
graduation day. 

Sourn Paris.—There was a public examination at Oxford Nor- 
mal Institute, last week, as follows: Tuesday, April 11, p. m., Pri- 
mary department; Wednesday p.m. and Thursday a. m., Inter- 
mediate department; Thursday p.m. and Friday a.m., High 
School. The classes examined were, Thursday p. m., French, 
Greek, philosophy, Cicero, arithmetic, analysis, Friday a. m., first 
class in arithmetic, history, and beginners in Latin; afternoon, 
reading and rhetorical exercises. 

HaRRISON.—Through the joint management of Mr. O. W. Col- 
lins, teacher, and Mr. S. H. Dawes, agent of Village district, the 
school house has been recently furnished with a slate fourteen feet 
long by four feet wide, an elegant ash desk with black walnut trim- 
mings, and a new Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary has also been 
purchased with the funds obtained from a school exhibition. 

— The Auburn High School commenced April 3, Mr. Charles 
G. Fish, principal, with Miss Sarah F. Litchfield, Miss Eliza J. 
Perley, assistants. The school is to have a commercial course, as 
soon as the city council shall make an appropriation for the pur- 
pose. The other schools in the city commenced Monday, April 17. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. — A proposition is before the school board to 
abandon the practice of opening the schools with reading from the 
Bible and other devotional exercises. At the last meeting of the 
board, Mr. Little offered the following resolution, viz. : 


Resolved, That the rules be amended by striking out, in Chap. 
1X., Sec. 3, ail after the figure “3,” and inserting the following: 
**The morning exercise shall commence with the music lesson, and 
no religious services shall be had in the schools.” 


The law as it now stands is as follows: “The morning exer- 

_ cises shal] commence with the reading of the Scriptures, followed 

by the Lord’s prayer.” Mr. Little supported his resolution with a 
speech bringing forth arguments commonly used by those who 
would reject the Bible from our schools. The resolution was laid 
on the table. We do not believe that the board of education is 
ready to pass aresolution like the above. We are glad to see that 
the Union is opposed to it... . The model of the Ash street 
school-house has been on exhibition, and a large number of per- 
sons have visited it. It presents a very fine appearance, which ex- 
cites universal admiration, and all seem to think that it will be cred- 
itable to our city, and something that we can feel proud of at the 
Centennial. The clock recently put in is in full operation. .. . 
Mr. J. J. Sullivan, teacher of the Lowell street intermediate school, 
at the recent term, offered three very beautiful compendiums, con- 
taining writing specimens and drawings, to the three scholars who 
would make the greatest progress in writing. The prizes were 
awarded to the following pupils: Miss Louise E. Spofford, Alick 
Taggart, D. A. Holland. 

Dover. — One of the most benevolent enterprises ever under- 
taken in Dover is the evening schools for the boys and girls who 
are employed during the day in the mills or printery. They were 
organized November last, by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and well supported by that society for the first three 
months. The last of February Mr. Z. S. Wallingford fitted up a 
room for the accommodation of these schools, and very kindly of- 
fered to defray all the expenses of heating, lighting, books‘ and 
principals. There are now three schools, two for boys and one 
for girls, each holding two sessions a week, with an average at- 
tendance of nearly 100. Their success has been greatly due to- 
the faithfulness of some of the young ladies of our city, who have 
voluntarily given their services to this home mission work. . . . 
At a special meeting of the board of education, Nellie P. Wal- 
lingford was transferred from the 5th grade, St. Thomas street, 
to the sth grade, Locust street. The following appointments of 

eachers were made: Alice J. Spurling, to sth grade, St. Thomas 


street; Charles K. Hartford, to Long Hill; Maggie L. Drew, to 
Back River; Mary E. Hoitt,to Upper Neck. The board was per- 
manently organized by the choice of Rev. G. B. Spalding, chair- 
man, and John B. Stevens, Jr., Esq., as secretary. ... In refer- 
ence to the election of its school committee one of the Dover 
papers says: “It is time to change this system of electing the 
school committee. Our school should not be the foot-ball of un- 
principled ward politicians, who care nothing for the merits and 
qualifications of candidates, and care for nothing but their own 
selfish and disreputable ends. We hope the legislature will take 
this matter in hand, and put this school committee business where 
it belongs, out of the reach of political Hessians, whose mental ca- 
pacities can comprehend nothing above their own petty spites and 
malice. Weare assured that this will be done, and we can afford 
to wait patiently three or four months more for so desirable a 
result.” 

KEENE.—AIl of the schools in the Union district are in session. 
Teachers the same as last term. . . . The Natural History Society 
held its annual meeting on Thursday evening, April 6. Officers 
for the following year are as follows: Prestdent—Geo. A. Whee- 
lock ; Vice-President—Samuel Wadsworth; Secretary and Treas- 
urer—D. W. Gilbert; Executive Committee--R. C. Hitchcock, G. 
H. Gilbert, F. S. Stratton, C. F. Rowell, and A. B. Haywood; 
Custodian—D. W. Gilbert. Among the donations of the evening 
.was a very nice specimen of granite, one side of which was highly 
polished, presented by John E. Fisher, of Fitzwilliam. Two ad- 
ditional volumes and a portfolio of maps of the Ohio geological 
survey were presented by Prof. S. C. Derby, of Yellow Spring, 
Ohio. The discussions of the evening were mostly on “ Reason 
and Instinct.” A test vote at the close showed that the society 
was of one mind in regard to their identity. 

— At the last school meeting in District No. 10, Walpole, it 
was voted to erect a new school-house the ensuing year. So many 
hard things have been said of this district during the last decade, 
it is refreshing to have it do something commendable. 

— Miss Helen M. Foster, who gave up her position at the Nor- 
mal School a year ago, through sickness, has returned to take Miss 
White’s place, made vacant by the temporary loss of her voice. 

— Corydon has sent out 10 college graduates, 5 judges, 7 law- 

yers, 16 clergymen, 26 physicians, 1 member to Congress, 2 pro- 
fessional educators, 2 editors, and 1 poet and author. 
— School district No. 1, Claremont, has chosen a committee of 
three ladies — Mrs. M. R. Emerson, Mrs. H. W. Parker, and Mrs. 
Ira Colby, — to take charge of and appropriate whatever money 
may fall to the-district from the Tappan fund. 

— Miss Emma Webster, principal of Dearborn Academy, to 
the regret of her many friends, is seriously ill at her residence in 
East Kingston. The school is now under the charge of Miss Ab- 
bie Batcheldor, of Hampton Falls. 

— Miss Martha Scribner, of Raymond, is now teaching in Bos- 
ton. She is the fourth lady teacher from this town employed in 
the public schools of that city within a few years. 


VERMONT. 

— The Castleton Seminary and State Normal School at Castle- 
ton, have been united, and hereafter will together form a normal 
school. There are 90 pupils. 

— There being a vacancy in the Naval Academy from the First 
Congressional District of Vermont, the recommendation to which 
must be made prior to the rst of July next, Col. Joyce has ordered 
a competitive examination of cadets for the position before Ed- 
ward S. Dana of Cornwall, J. S. Cilley of Brandon, and James K. 
Batchelder of Arlington. 

—C. J. Alger, Esq. has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools for the city of Burlington. 

— Troy Conference Academy of Poultney commenced its spring 
term on Wednesday of last week. St. John’s parish school also 
began the same day. Both schools have opened with a very fair 
allowance of students. 

— North Clarendon has voted that there shall be no praying or 
reading of the Bible in its schools for a year. 

— At the last school meeting held in Chasleston, District No. 1 
(West Village) decided to run the school on the same plan as last 
year, viz: in early summer a short term of eight weeks; in the 
fall, eleven weeks in connection with the grammar school ; in the 
winter, eleven weeks district school. This arrangement gives, 
during the year, one term of eleven weeks with the grammar 
school, and offers greater inducements and better facilities to the 
student, in having more experienced teachers and a wider range of 
study. As remuneration the district pays to the grammar school 
the regular tuition fee. A wise and practical procedure, as the 
past year’s experience has clearly demonstrated. 

— A son of Mr. Henry DeGoosh, of Bradford, six years of age, 
has attended school forty weeks within the past year, traveled 
over four hundred miles in the time, has not been tardy, and has 
not been absent from school only one day within the year. If any 
other lad has a better record let him make it known. 

— At the annual school meeting in Morgan it was voted to build 
a new school-house atthe Center. It will probably be a two- 
story house, with either two school-rooms, or one school-room and 
a hall. 

— The first division of the middle class at the St. Johnsbury 
Academy, had an exhibition Tuesday, 11th inst., comprising ora- 


tions, essays, and recitations, interspersed with excellent piano- 


forte music by Miss Paddock’s class. All the parts were wel! per- 
formed, some of the compositions showing much ingenuity and 
originality. 

— The Montebello Ladies’ Institute, Newbury, begins its sum- 
mer term with 50 pupils. 

— The boarding-house building connected with Mt. Anthony 
Seminary, and occupied as the residence of Professor Yates, is 
undergoing a thorough course of inside repairs, preparatory to 
the opening of the spring term. Whep completed, newly painted, 
papered, and furnished, it will be a beautiful school home. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Scheme of Examination, prepared by the Supervis- 
ors of the Boston Schools, for the Second, Fourth, and Fifth 
Grade Certificate : 

For the Second Grade (Masters, sub-Masters, and Ushers of the 
Grammar Schools), the subjects of examination will be the fol- 
lowing :— English Language, including Reading and Spelling, 
Grammar and Rhetoric; English Literature; the elements of 
Latin and the elements of one of the languages—Greek, French, 
and German—at the option of the candidate; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Plane and Solid Geometry, and Plane Trigonometry; General 
History, and Civil Government with special reference to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and of Massachusetts; Ancient 
and Modern Geography; Physiology and School Hygiene ; one of 
the subjects—Botany, Zodlogy, and Geolozgy—at the option of the 
candidate; the elements of Physics, Chemistry, and Astronomy ; 
Drawing and Vocal Music; Psychology in its application to or- 
ganizing, governing, and teaching a school ; History and Principles 
of Education, and Methods of Teaching the Studies of Grammar 
Schools. 

For the Fourth Grade (\Wead-Assistants and Assistants of Gram- 
mar Schools) :—English Language, including Reading and Spell- 
ing, Grammar and Rhetoric; English Literature; Arithmetic and 
the elements of Algebra, and of Plane and Solid Geometry; Gen- 
eral History, and Civil Government with special reference to the 
Constitution of the United States and of Massachusetts ; Modern 
Geography; Physiology and School Hygiene; one of the subjects 
— Botany, Zudlogy, and Geology—at the option of the candidate ; 
the elements of Physics; Drawing and Vocal Music; Principles 
of Education and Methods of Teaching, as applicable to Gram- 
mar Schools. 

For the Fifth Grade (Teachers of the Primary School) :—Eng- 
lish Language, including Reading and Spelling, Grammar and 
Rhetoric; English Literature; Arithmetic and the elements of 
Algebra and of Plane Geometry; General History; Modern Ge- 
ography; Physiology and School Hygiene; the elements of Nat- 
ural History; the elements of Physics; Drawing and Vocal Music; 
Principles of Education and Methods of Teaching, as applicable 
to Primary Schools. 

PITTSFIELD.—The school committee organized by re-electing 
W. B. Rice, chairman, and Dr. J. M. Brewster, secretary and su- 
perintendent, and followed the recommendation of the town by 
voting the superintendent $1,000 salary, instead of $1,500 as last 
year. W.B. Rice received three of the nine votes, and Dr. Brew- 
ster five. There will probably be no evening or drawing school, 
but the committee are so well satisfied that music is a benefit to 
the scholars that they will try not to give it up entirely, although 
there is strictly no appropriation for it. The school committee are 
limited by the appropriation so that they must save $2,500 or so 
on teachers’ salaries. 

— C. M. Clay, principal of the North Brookfield High School, 
is sick, and Miss Edson is filling his place. Mr. Clay recently 
bought a skeleton and other physiological models, of which he 
gives the school the benefit. There have been twenty-five addi- 
tions this term. 

— The executive committee of the Wilbraham Alumni Associ- 
ation held a meeting at the office of Col. Russell H. Conwell, No. 
131 Devonshire street, Saturday afternoon, April 15, for the pur- 
pose of completing arrangements for the celebration of the semi- 
centennial of the academy at Wilbraham on the 1st of June. 

— Rev. Mr. Woodbury, of Providence, R. I., will deliver the 
annual address of the Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, at the 
June anniversary. The school enjoys the use of a powerful teles- 
cope, through the courtesy of Rev. J. F. Moore. 

— South Adams school-boys tried to show their centennial 
patriotism by using small flags for handkerchiefs, and the teacher 
stopped it. 

— The last annual report of the Northborough school commit- 
tee has been received. 

— The last report of Worcester schools is at hand, including a 
suggestive and valuable report by A. P. Marble, the popular su- 
perintendent of schools. 

— Miss V. E. Hapgood was elected a teacher in the Prescott 
Grammar School, Somerville, at a salary of $650, and Miss L. F. 
Howe was chosen a teacher in the Prospect Hill School at a sim- 
ilar salary. 

— U. Waldo Cutter has been confirmed as principal of the 
Holliston High Grammar School, vice Miss Cummings, of Mil- 
ford, resigned. 

— Miss Alice Donaldson, of Falmouth, has been appointed 
teacher of the South district school at Mashpee. 

— Miss Kate Tower, a former assistant teacher in the Amherst 
High School, has returned to her old position. ss 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — We are pained to announce the death of Miss 
Sarah Deane, a highly accomplished and much beloved teacher in 
the girls’ department of the high school of this city. She passed 
on to her reward Monday evening, roth inst., after a short but 
painful illness, the disease being pneumonia. We hope, in a fu- 
ture issue of the JOURNAL, to furnish a sketch of Miss Dean’s 
life and work, by one who knew her well. Below we append an 
account of her funeral services, as given by the Providence Four- 
nal; also the notice taken of her death, and of two other teachers 
of the city, by the school committee at their meeting on the 11th: 

The funeral of Miss Sarah Dean, one of the teachers in the girls’ department 
of the high school of this city, who died on Monday last, after a brief illness, 
was solemnized at the Chestnut street M. E. Church (of which the deceased was 
a member), Rev. Mr. Henshaw, rector of All Saints Memorial Church, and 
Rev. Mr. Sherman, rector of St. James Church, officiating in the ritual funeral 
services of the Episcopal church, a select choir singing very finely appropriate 
chants and hymns. The high school was closed, and the funeral of the beloved 
teacher was attended by all the teachers and pupils of the girls’ department ; 
by the superintendent, president, and secretary, and by many members of the 
school committee; the teachers and pupils of Bridgham School (where Miss 
Dean formerly taught); by his honor Mayor Doyle, and many others, the church 
being filled with the relatives and friends of the deceased. The remains were 
enclosed in a casket, which was covered with sable-hued cloth, with rich silver 
mountings, and upon and around it were many symbolic floral memorials, from 
her pupils, associate teachers, and personal friends, of very tasteful and appro- 
priately beautiful designs; one exquisite memento, composed of pansies, being 
the contribution of the Rhode Island Woman's Club, of which Miss Dean was a 
highly esteemed member. 

Meeting of the School Committee.—His Honor Mayor Doyle announced the 
death of Miss Sarah Dean, teacher in the high school, and spoke highly of her 
faithful services and ability. Eulogistic remarks were also made by Rev. E. M. 
Stone and President Rugg. Rev. Mr. Staples called attention to the fact that 
the death of Miss Lewis and Miss Latham had not been entered upon the rec- 
ords of the committee, when the following resolutions were offered and passed : 


Resolved, ‘That this committee hereby places on record the high respect and 
esteem entertained for Miss Celia J. Lewis, Miss Cornelia W. Latham, and Miss 
Sarah Dean, teachers who have been recently removed by death, and who were 
-— — in the discharge of all their duties in the several positions which 

y held, 


Resolved, That the girls’ department of the high school be closed until! after 
the funeral of Miss Sarah Dean, and that upon the day of the funeral the boys’ 
department be closed. . 


WooNnsOcKET. — At a recent meeting of the school committee 
the Centennial work of the pupils of the various schools was ex- 
amined. The work, especially the drawing, was well done, and 
far exceeded the expectations of the committee. This work is to 
be bound and sent to Philadelphia. It will then be returned to 
the State commissioner’s office, and remain for the study and emu- 
lation of our great-grandchildren at the next Centennial. The 
historical matter pertaining to Woonsocket schools, which had 
been prepared by a member of the committee, was read, and will 
form a part of the superintendent’s annual report. The superin- 
tendent was authorized to procure a blank book for statistics, etc. 

Hopkinton.—Rev. S. S. Griswold has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of public schools. The school committee remain the 
same as last year, Rev. A. E. Main being re-elected for three 
years. Frum the superintendent’s report we learn that for the 
last school year the teachers, with few exceptions, have done well. 
Some good work, especially in map-drawing, has been prepared 
for the Centennial exposition. 

Lincotn. — The schools in District No. 3, Valley Falls, closed 
their spring term on Friday, the 8th inst. From the report of the 
trustee and teachers we gather the following facts: Grammar De- 
partment —Mr. Horace W. Keach, principal; total number of 
pupils registered, 43; average daily attendance, 34; percentage of 
attendance, 96. Primary Department —Miss Lizzie A. Griffin, 
teacher; total number of pupils registered, 71; average daily at- 
tendance, 57; percentage of attendance, 93. The schools were 
visited and addressed on Friday afternoon by the Rev. J. H. Lyon 
and Mr. George A. Kent, of the school committee; Mr. Mills, a 
teacher from Pawtucket, was also present, and questioned the 
scholars in mathematics; the pupilsin arithmetic acquitted them- 
selves well. Mr. Keach is thorough in all the branches he under- 
takes, as was evinced by the recitations of the several classes. 
After a short vacation of one week, the summer term commenced 
Monday, the 17th. 

BristoL.—At the town meeting held on Saturday, March 8, 
Rev. George L. Locke and Hon. I. F. Williams were re-elected 
members of the school committee. Parmenas Skinner, Jr., and 
Edward W. Brunsen were also elected for three years. R. S. An- 
drews was re-elected superintendent of public schools. The com- 
mittee have organized for the ensuing year as follows: Rev. J. P. 
Lane, chairman; Parmenas Skinner, Jr., clerk; Rev. George L. 
Locke, Rev. James P. Lane, Rev. H. M. Jones, Wm. B. Kimball, 
and Robert S. Andrews, examining committee. 

New SHOREHAM.—Giles H. Peabody has been re-elected su- 
perjntendent of schools, and John R. Payne has been elected a 
member of the school committee for three years. At the annual 
town meeting the superintendent recommended that the public 
library lately organized become a free library, and that the town 
appropriate something for that purpose. 

Soutn Ktncsron. — Horatio N. Knowles, Jr., has been elected 
a member of the school committee for two years, in place of. Rev. 
William H. Kling; Azel Noyes, re-elected for three years, has 
been appointed superintendent of public schools; J. G. Perry, 
who has also been re-elected for three years, has been re-elected 
clerk; Daniel B. Rodman is appointed chairman; Rev. E. F. 
Watson, A. Noyes, H. N. Knowles, Jr., examining committee ; D. 
B. Rodman and H. B. Knowles, Jr, apportioning committee. A 


tax of $200 for repairs, in District No, 8, has been approved by 
the committee. The board of trustees of the high school reported 
that, owing to the resignation of a part of the committee, .and 
other unavoidable delays, they had been unable to make the prog- 
ress hoped for. Messrs. Thomas G. Hazard, Benjamin F. Rob- 
inson, Rowland Hazard, John Ax Brown, and Daniel Whaley, 
have been appointed for the ensuing year. 

— John T. Cook, Esq., has been re-elected a member of the Tiv- 
erton school committee, and Edward Gray, Jr., has been elected 
for two years, in place of Mrs. C. J. Barker, resigned. 

— The school committee of Little Compton are now as follows : 
Jedediah Shaw, elected for three years; Henry M. Tompkins, for 
two year, and Isaac B. Cowen, M.D., for one year. 

— At the Portsmouth annual town meeting, on Wednesday, the 
sth inst., George Manchester was elected superintendent of schools. 

— Rev, Gilbert Tillinghast has been elected a member of the 
Richmond school committee for three years, and has also been 
elected superintendent of public schools, in place of Nelson K. 
Church, Esq. Mr. Tillinghast has previously served acceptably 
in this capacity for several years. 

— Atthe recent annual town meeting in East Providence, Rev. 
H. E. Johnson was elected a member of the school committee for 
three years in plate of Geo. E. Carpenter, M.D. An appropria- 
tion of $9,500 was made for public schools the ensuing year, an 
increase of $1,500 over last year. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN.— The Russell Library.—This new institution was 
opened to the public on Wednesday afternoon, April sth. It oc- 
cupies the capacious and substantial stone building which was un- 
til recently the Episcopal church. “The Russell Library Com- 
pany” was incorporated under a special charter, granted by the 
Legislature in 1875. The members of this company are to be 
not less than seventeen nor more than twenty-five in number. Six 
of these members ¢x officio, viz: the mayor, the town clerk of Mid- 
dletown, the president of Wesleyan University, the dean of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, the rector of the Society of the Church 


of the Holy Trinity, and the minister of the First Ecclesiastical]. . . 


Society. Other members are to be chosen, and vacancies are to 
be filled, by a two thirds vote of existing members. Eleven cit- 
izens of Middletown, named in the charter, and the six ex officio 
members just referred to, constitute the company at its beginning. 
A change of residence from Middletown elsewhere terminates 
membership, except that two of the original members are not sub- 
ject to removal from membership for that cause, but have a per- 
manent place in the company, with the power to appoint their own 
successors, who are to possess in perpetuity and succession the 
same rights and powers. 

The library is the gift of Mrs Frances A. Russell, widow of 
Samuel Russell, who purchased the church and lot, of more than 
half an acre, situated in the heart of the city, and fitted the prem- 
ises for their present use, at an expense of not less than $30,000. 
Her entire gift is already not far, if at all, below $50,000. There 
are now on the shelves above 5,000 volumes, and periodicals, mag- 
azines, and art journals are abundant. The librarian, Mr. Win- 
chester, is now employed in preparing a catalogue. Until that is 
completed, no books can be taken frem the library, but it will be 
open every afternoon and evening, Sundays excepted, from 3 to 6, 
and from 7 to 9g o’clock. During these hours any person who will 
conform to the rules which govern the library can have the privi- 
ilege of using it freely. It is designed fur thé benefit of all, es- 
pecially of such as are unable to purchase books in large numbers. 
The library is now absolutely free for reading, not yet for circu: 
lating. The walls are adorned with excellent pictures, including por- 
traits of the donor, Mr. Russell, Bishop Williams, and others. 
Middletown is to be congratulated upon the acquisition of this 
elegant and valuable library. 


BripDGEPORT.—The election of members of the school commit- 
tee of the town, in pursuance of the vote of April 3d, consolidat- 
ing all the districts into one, occurred on Tuesday, the 11th, and 
occasioned great excitement. Only one ballot-box was provided, 
and one place of voting for the whole town, which contains about 
4,000 voters. The voting began at 9:45, a.m. It had been decided 
in advance that the box should be closed at 8 p. m., and when 
that hour arrived it was closed accordingly, though a large number 
of voters were en cue, waiting for their turn to vote. This in- 
creased the excitement, and at length the box was re-opened, and 
remained open till 11 p. m. The counting was not completed and 
the result declared till 12:45. The question of the legality of the 
previous vote to consolidate was thrown aside, and the opposers 
of the measure mustered in full force, intending to elect a board 
who had no sympathy with the change from the old to the new 
system. The result was the election of a citizen’s ticket, by about 
400 majority, in a total vote of 3,074. That ticket was composed 
of members of the two great political parties in equal numbers, 
six of each, and was supported by the friends of consolidation of 
all parties. The new system is now established, and the able and 
judicious committee who now have charge of the schools may be 
trusted to perform their duties in a thorough and efficient manner. 
The thriving city of Bridgeport will not fail to take, and keep, a 
position in educational affairs second to none. 


— Wesleyan University has, for several years, expected to 
receive, in due time, a liberal endowment from the well-known 


broker, Daniel Drew, of New York. Recent events hav- 
ing destroyed this expectation, the friends of the university have 
taken measures to secure an endowment from other sources, and 
have already made a good beginning. Among the most liberal 
contributors is Mr. Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, who has recently 
given $25,000. He gave an equal sum to the same institution a 
few years ago. 

— The Beardsley Library, Winsted, has lately received sixty 
new books. It now contains 3,430 volumes, and has 192 members. 


COLLEGES. 

HARVARD. — Of the subscriptions for the university crew, 
$617.50 have been paid. Mr. A. P. Loring, stroke oar of the 
university crew, has been obliged to give up rowing, by his phy- 
sician’s orders. A friend of the university has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of telegraphing to England that that organization will 
row the Oxford or Cambridge crew at the centennial regatta. . . 
About 80 students appeared lately in breeches and long stockings, 
which costume they propose to adopt permanently. . . . Ground 
is to be broken tor the new wing of Gore Hall. . . . The 
Harvard Divinity School commencement is hereafter to occur at 
the time of the regular commencement, and orations have been 
assigned to those students who have obtained the requisite mark. 
The other schools, which have neither had a commencement of 
their own or any representation in the academic commencement, 
will hereafter take part in the general exercises. Addresses will 
also be delivered by recipients of the degrees of A.M., Ph.D. 

DARTMOUTH.—The editors of Zhe Dartmouth for the next year 
have been elected from the junior class. They are: G. A. Brown, 
R. J. Service, L. P. Rosenthal, C. A. Willard, W. W. Prescott, J. 
M. Comstock, F. L. Owen, and G. E. Atkinson, of the Academ- 
ical department; and F. B. Scribner and J. J. Hopper of the Sci- 
entific department. A paper with special telegrams and 
two issues daily is to be issued during commencement. . . . The 
prizes established by Dr. F. H. Hubbard, of San Francisco, of 
thirty and twenty dollars gold for excellence in English composi- 
tion, will not be awarded this year owing to the death of the doner. 
The new catalogue of the library will soon be ready. . . . 
Messrs. Eager, Ffeiffer, Stevens, ’77, Parkhurst, Norton, ’78, and 
Eaton, '79, are working upon the university crew. . . . The 
album of photographs by Notman, of Montreal, the college pho- 
tographer, which is to go to Philadelphia, has been on exhibition 
for a few days’ past. The album is one of Notman’s finest, and 
contains views of the college buildings, members of the faculty 
and of the graduating class of 76. . . The members of the 
various classes have elected their representatives for the Clarke 
prize speaking. The faculty have not yet made the other appoint- 
ments. . . . Professor Labaree has returned to Hanover. . . . 
The Glee Club will probably give concerts in Manchester, Lowell, 
Andover, Lawrence, and South Boston. 

AMHERST. — Prayer meetings have been continued during the 
vacation by the students remaining in town — something which 
never before occurred in the history of the college. . . . Prof. R. 
H. Mather has returned from New York, on a visit to his sick 
wife. There are now hopes of her recovery. . . . Professor Neill 
is at Pittsfield, where he has selected a committee to examine the 
Hyde compositions. . . . Tutor White has moved into Professor 
Parker’s house, near Mt. Pleasant. . . . But 11 weeks spring term 
this year. . . . The Hutchins Greek prizes were awarded, the fir-t 
to E. H. Knight of West Hartford, Conn, ; and the second was 
divided between C. F. W. Hubbard, of Louisville, Ky., and F. 
F. Kimball, of Blackstone, Mass. ... Mr. F. H. Loud, Walker 
instructor in mathematics since his graduation in 1873, has retired 
from that position. Mr. Melvil Dewey, assistant librarian, has 
also resigned his position... . Several members of the senior 
class will be out teaching next term. Mr. E. A. Baldwin has the 
high school at Athol, Mass.; Mr. R. E. Deerfield that at South- 
boro, Mass.; and Mr. G. H. Cross has been elected principal of 
the Johnson High School, at North Andover, Mass. ... Fast 
Day was observed by the college in the same manner as the day 
of prayer for colleges. A prayer meeting was held in the morn- 
ing, and a compulsory church service in the afternoon, 


Turts.—It has been decided that the Athletic Association can 
only send delegates to Saratoga this year, and will be allowed nu 
part in the contests till next season. . . . Photographs of the 
college buildings are being taken for the Centennial. . . . The 
class of ’79 have voted to wear dark blue in connection with the 


college colors asa class badge. . + The 24th of May has 
been appointed for the college athletics. . . . The class of 
76 have fixed upon Monday, June 19, for class-day. 


WESLEYAN.—At the session of the New-York East (Methodis:) 
Conference, held in New York, a discussion in regard to Wesleyan 
University was held on the morning of the 11th inst. A.V. Stout, 
president of the Shoe and Leather Bank of New York, gave 
$80,coo to endow two professorships of $40,000 each—one for 
Wesleyan and one for Drew.Seminary. A collection was also 
taken up in aid of the university, and $10,000 subscribed by the 
delegates present. 

Bowpoin.—£ngineering Department.—The close of the winter 
term shows an unusually fine collection of drawings in the en- 
gineering rooms, Prominent among others may be mentioned a 
complete detailed plan of the old covered bridge across the Ken- 
ebec river at Augusta, a large bridge across the Saco at Conway, 
N. II.. the “ Free Bridge” at Brunswick, the new Lockwood Mill 


at Waterville, a large and detailed drawing of a locomotive, etc. 
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Foreign Notes. 


FRANcE.—In consequence of a general change of the cabinet, a 
new minister of public instruction has been named. The gentle- 
man who now holds this responsible post is Mr. Waddington, of 
English family, but born in France, and a naturalized Frenchman, 
a Protestant, aged fifty years. He is known as the author of val- 
uable works on history and archeology, which procured his elec- 
tion to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres ; was a dep- 
uty for the Department of Aisne in 1871, and has just been elected 
senator by the same Department. . . . During October and 
November last, a scholastic exhibition was held at Caen, which ex- 
cited much interest, as the teachers and pupils had succeeded in 
bringing together specimens and representations of all the different 
industries and curiosities of the Department of Calvados: plans 
of the towns and communes, railways, sea-ports, light-houses, 
manufactories, maritime products—in short, all that the pupils 
could find that was attractive or curious in the plain, by the river, 
or on the sea-shore. ‘The idea of such an exhibition was suggested 
by M. Hébert Duperron, the: Inspector of the Academy, and it is 
thought to have been carried out with much success. . 
M. Isidore Robequin, formerly a magistrate, has bequeathed to the 
Minister of Instruction property valued at 300,000 francs, the inter- 
est of which is to be used for giving prizes to the best scholars in 
the public schools in certain cantons of the Departments of Marne 
and Aube, to found a scholarship in the establishment for the 
blind at Paris, for a blind boy from the same localities, and to dis- 
tribute, once in five years, to agricultural laborers, a sum of 5,000 
francs in prizes, varying from 100 francs up to 1400 francs. . 
There are no less than 6,500 students registered this year in the 
Faculty of Medicine at Paris, which is the largest number ever yet 
reached ; and the municipal counc’) has voted a sum of 6,000,000 
francs for the erection of new buildings. . . A new geo- 
graphical journal, under the title of Fournal Geographique Interna- 
tional, has been established by George Renaud,a member of the 
French Geographical Society, It is to appear twice a month, and 
each number will have a colored map. 

Be.cium.—lIn order to favor as much as possible and render 
more useful the popular libraries already existing, and daily spring- 
ing up in numerous localities of the kingdom, the post-office au- 
thorities allow to teachers of both sexes in the public schools the 
privilege of receiving and returning by the mail, free of all postage, 
the books they may have occasion to consult from the libraries in 
their respective cantons. By a circular of the 11th of Jan- 
uary, the governor of Western Flanders informs the municipal au- 
thorities throughout the province that the laboratory of agricultural 
chemistry, recently established at Roulers under the able direction 


— The number of the alumni of the first course of the school of 
medicine for females, in Russia, during 1874-75, was 171, of whom 
102 belonged to noble families, and 23 were married women ; 53 
took the diploma of private teachers. 

— The Magisterio Espafiol speaks of the approaching foundation 
of a chair of pedagogy for the system of Froebel, in connection 
with the establishment of a model school attached to the central 
Normal School, and states that this model school is likely to be 
equal in all its appointments to the best of the present day in Eu- 
rope. 

— The organization of meteorological observatories is progress- 
ing. A first-class observatory is to be established at Calcutta, 
those at Allahabad and Lahore are to be raised to first class, and 
there will be, in addition to those at Madras and Bombay, twenty- 
one of second class, and seventy of third class, all in British India. 
Mr. H. F. Blanford is to be the reporter-general, and the scheme 
seems likely to be comprehensive, and calculated to advance the 
ends of scientific research. 

— The capital of the empire of Austria will spend in 1876, for 
primary instruction, a sum of 5,274,475 francs, viz., about two mil- 
lions of florins for primary and secondary schools ; 48,830 florins 
for the education of teachers, and 9,750 florins for kindergarten es- 
tablishments. 


THE MarQuts Gino Capponi.—Z’/stitutore of Turin, speaking 
of the recent death of this distinguished Italian, uses the following 
words : “ Since the death of Alessandro Manzoni no Italian, per- 
haps, more than Gino Capponi has united elevation of mind, no- 


_| bility of character, culture, love of country, and Catholic sentiment, 


He was a man who did honor to the whole of Italy, which now with 
reason is weeping over the tomb of her illustrious citizen. In 
times when the love of country is more talked of than practiced,— 
when amidst luxury and voluptuousness people speak pompously 
of the spirit of sacrifice,—when one who has hardly quitted his 
school bench sets himself up as a reformer of letters and science, 
the educators of Italy can never say enough to their pupils of that 
illustrious Florentine who, in the words of the president of the 
Council of the Ministry, “is the last of that generation of great 
men that prepared the renaissance and the redemption of Italy— 
prepared them by his thought, his action, his couzcil, the example 
of a long life always pure and ever beneficent.” 

The funeral of Capponi was worthy of him, of Florence and of Italy. 
Sympathetic and laudatory remarks were made by the Signori 
Minghatti, Montazemolo, Conti, and Guiliani; and nearly all the 
Italians distinguished in the world of fashion, of letters, of science, 
were to be seen in the throng that followed to the grave the mortal 
remains of the worthy grandson of Pier Capponi. 


of M. Jules Vanden Berghe, has been open since the first of the 
year. The governor urges the authorities to call the attention of 
farmers to the easy conditions and moderate terms upon which 
they can enjoy all the advantages which the new institution offers 
to agriculturists. . . Madame Bergmann, a widow, of Lierre, 
has just offered to the Royal Academy of Belgium a sum of 5,000 
francs for the foundation of a prize of Flemish literature, the said 
sum being the amount of a prize voted to her late husband for a 
work entitled ‘ Ernest Staas.’ . . The number of lay teachers 
of both sexes. in Belgium, has increased from 1851 to 1872 at the 
rate of ten per cent., while the teachers of both sexes attached to 
some religious body have increased during the same period at the 
rate of forty-four per cent. 

SWITZERLAND.—The Grenzfost gives the following statistics of 
the three universities in the German cantons: The students of the 
Protestant theological faculties are 50 at Bale, 19 at Berne, and 21 
at Zurich ; while those of the Catholic theological faculty are 11 at 
Berne, and none at Bale or Zurich ; in law there are 25 at Bale, 76 
at Berne, and 28 at Zurich; in medicine, $2 at Bale, 126 at Berne, 
173 at Zurich ; in philosophy, 45 at Bale, 20 at Berne, 76 at Zurich. 
Bale has, altogether, 203 students, and 51 who attend lectures; 
Berne, 242 students, 63 attending lectures, and 30 females ; Zurich, 
298 students, 34 attending lectures, and 33 females. Among the 
women inscribed at the Swiss universities only two are Swiss. The 
great majority are of Russian nationality, and of the Slavic race. 

ENGLAND.—The sum of £11,500 has been subscribed at Cam- 
bridge, England, for the purpose of erecting a suitable memorial to 
the late Professor Sedgwick of that University. It is proposed to 
have a building or buildings to be devoted to the study of natural 
science; and as the sum already subscribed is hardly sufficient to 
carry out the plan, an effort will be made to enlarge the amount. 
+ + « The president and fellows of Magdalen Cdllege, Oxford, 
have established free courses of lectures on botany, zodlogy, and 
chemical physics, for the benefit of artisans residing in Oxford. 


GERMAN PUBLICATIONS.—According to the Borsemblat, the or- 
gan of the German booksellers, there were published in Germany, 
during the year 1875, no less than 12,516 new works, of which 
1,328 on pedagogy ; 1,177 on jurisprudence, politics, and statistics ; 
1,084 on theology ; 1,031 on belles lettres ; 791 on medicine ; 576 
on commerce and industry ; 478 on the fine arts ; 394 on machinery, 
mines, buildings, constructions ; 316 on military art ; 344 on sos: 
raphy and travel, etc. 

‘BouHEMIA.—An educational journal has appeared for some time 
at Urbanek, near Prague, under the title of Kemensky, ox Come- 
nius, the celebrated Slavic pedagogue. It is printed in the 
Tscheck 


A Hint For TEACHERS.—If any disorder takes place in my 
school, I examine myself, and often find that the children have 
failed in their duty through my own fault.—Sa/emann, 


Literary Notes. 


New EDITIONS OF STANDARD WorKS.—The printing, paper, 
and binding artistically performed, will make even a poor book 
seem readable, many times. Those works that have become stand- 
ard in literature, had little of the printer’s art to make them at- 
tractive; they rather came into the world in the homeliest of garbs. 
They have taken their places among the standard writings that one 
generation after another has recognized. This age of readers en- 
dures not the cold, solid page of small type that a previous one 
did ; but rather a leaded page, with clear type, printed on a good 
paper with warm tint. Not only has the general appearance much to 
do with the sale of a book, but also an adaptation as to size to the 
wants of the reader. The large folio does well enough for a per- 
son if he have time to place it on his table, and poise himself so as 
to bring each part of the page to the right focus. To take it in 
the hand to read, would be a torture that few would endure for the 
benefit received. The “Sheep Poets,” complete works of all the 
standard poets, octavo size, bound in full sheep, were the standard 
works sought for, a score of years ago.’ To-day, if one reads 
Shakespeare for pleasure as well as profit, he demands not the 
sheep poet edition, but the same in single plays that he can hold 
in his hand without tiresomeness. Hence the popularity of the 
handy volume editions, Our publishers have not been slow to 
perceive what the people demanded. One of the most beautiful 
and noteworthy editions of a standard writer, is that of the “ Little 
Classic” edition of Hawthorne, just now completed: by Osgood & 
Co. These volumes are of the size and general appearance of the 
“Little Classics” published by this house, and which became so 
widely popular a year ago. The choice of type is very excellent. 
While it is remarkably clear, it is very condensed, giving to each 
page a large amount of reading matter for the size. The volumes 
are of just the proportions to be handy in perusal, It is really a 
pleasure to read or re-read Hawthorne in such a beautiful edition, 
We shall expect to see other new editions of our best writers. We 
know of no house that has better standard works than that of 
Harpers, and none that are brought out in more unattractive form, 
We should rejoice to see new editions of George Eliot and Charles 
Reade in as attractive a style as the Little Classic Hawthorne. 


REGENTS’ QuESTIONs.—The University of the State of New 


York is an institution quite unique. It has no professors, no stu- 


dents, no buildings, and no visibie habitation. The only functions 


of a university that it performs, seems to be to conduct examina- 
tions and confer degrees. It is peculiar to the State of New York. 
It has an oversight of all the educational institutions of the State, 
not only of the public schools, but also of all the academies and 
colleges. The State of New York has given, from year to year, 
large sums of money not only to the high schools and academies 
which belong to the system of public instruction, but also to all 
private seminaries and schools that submit to certain requirements 
and examinations. This money has been distributed under the 
direction of the Board of Regents ef the University of the State of 
New York, The Regents have, from year to year, prepared ques- 
tions for the examination of the pupils of these various educational 
institutions. In proportion to the number of pupils who have 
passed these examinations, have these various institutions received 
of the State fund. Mr. D. J. Pratt, of Albany State library, has 
compiled the questions given out the past ten years, and the Schoo/ 
Bulletin has been printing them. Those on arithmetic have been 
put in pamphlet form for the use of teachers and others. They 
will be found of much assistance to any who may have to prepare 
questions for examinations. Many teachers, however, do not care 
to take such things second-hand, They prefer to make up their 
own, All, however, have some interest in seeing how others are 
examined, and what is required. 


WritTinG Letrers.—Nearly all letters received at our office are 
written by teachers. One would suppose that by going through a 
file of our letters for a month, that there would be found a collec- 
tion which would excel in penmanship, composition, spelling, 
punctuation, and general appearance of neatness, any collection to 
be found in any business house in the country. We doubt if any 
one who preserves letters to the number of 500, from as many 
correspondents, would have a collection more inferior than one of 
our files fora month. On an average, one letter in ten received at 
our office has no name of the State given. If the post-mark is in- 
distinct, a guess has to be made, Sometimes, with twenty towns of 
the same name in as many different States, it is no easy matter to 
guess aright. As to penmanship and composition, many of the 
letters would be a disgrace to a child of ten years, These may 
seem too hard expressions to use about letters of teachers, We 
consider it such a disgrace to any teacher not to know how to 
properly write a letter and superscribe it, that we feel that we 
ought to speak plainly. We are glad to note that one firm in this 
country has come forward with just such a book as we would like 
to place in the hands of about one-half our teacher correspondents. 
It is “ How to Write Letters,” by Prof. J. Willis Westlake, of the 
Penn. State Normal School. It is really a book of superior merit. 
Any teacher of ordinary intellect could certainly learn from this 
little manual, in a very short time, how to properly write a letter, 
Used as a manual in the school room, a teacher could very easily 
instruct a whole school in what is proper in epistolary writing. 
We hope that teachers who are so signally lacking in this art o¢ 
letter-writing will procure this book, and then after they have be- 
come well instructed, impart the knowledge to their scholars, 


MAY MAGAZINES, 

Harpers.—The first to appear on our table this month is Har- 
per’s. No number lately received equals it in the richness and 
variety of its contents. The introductory article is “The Wheeler 
Expedition in Southern Colorado.” This is one of those illus- 
trated articles of adventure and discovery which has been charac- 
teristic of this magazine for the last score of years. It is the ac- 
count of the United States exploring expedition under Lieut, G. M. 


Wheeler, of the Corps of Engineers. Prof. Samuel Lockwood - 


gives his third paper on the Microscope, which is finely illustrated 
throughout. Benson J. Lossing gives his second paper, “ The 
Romance of the Hudson,” giving sketches of Arnold and Andre, 
and the exciting scenes of this crisis in Revolutionary affairs. H. 
Hudson Holly contributes the first of a series of articles on “ Mod- 
ern Dwellings,” which is well illustrated by designs, floor-plans, 
etc. This series of articles cannot fail to instruct and interest. 
Rebecca Harding Davis gives a second paper on “Old Philadel- 
phia.” Edward Everett Hale, Bishop Cleaveland Cox, Barry 


Cornwall, Julian Hawthorne, and George Eliot either contribute 


monographs, or continued stories already begun. 

Galaxy.— The Galaxy opens with “ Players and Play-goers 
Twenty-five years ago,” by John Thornbury. The articles are The 
Widow by W. C. Elam; A Plea for a Patriot, by Marcus A. 
Casey; Madcap Violet (three chapters), by William Black; Con- 
ception, by Edgar Fawcett ; Was the Battle of Bull Run a National 
Disaster? by General Custer; Aztec Mythology ; Remembrance, 
by J. G. Saxe; Barbara’s Outing, by Theo. Gift ; The Fearful Little 
Maid, by Fanny Barrow; Beach-Combers, and What to Do with 
Them, by James Jeffrey Roche; The Pursuit of a Dollar, by Albert 


Rhodes ; A Good Haul, from the French, by S. L.; Phenomena of 


Sleep, by Junius Henri Browne ; Seeking a Lost Art, by Richard 
G. White ; His Father’s Son, by Edgar Fawcett. A good variety 
of articles, but hardly up to the standard. 

Scribner's contains an illustrated article on Bowdoin College, 
by Prof. G. T. Packard; Portraiture of William Penn, by F. M. 


Etting ; Hearing with the Eyes, by James Richardson ; John Gut- 


enberg, by Theo. L. De Vinne; The Wedding at Ogden Farm, by 
G. E. Waring, fr. 5 ; and also contributions by least Taylor, Mrs. 
Piatt, 


E. I "and others. 


arnard, Annie T. Howells, Mary L. Ritter, John 
G, Saxe, J. H. Gilmore, Margaret J. Preston, Bret Harte, Mary 
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— A happy and graceful play upon words was 
once made by the poet Longfellow. A Mr. Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, being introduced to him one 
evening, some one present remarked upon the 
similarity of the first syllable of the two names. 
“ Yes,” said the courteous poet, “ but in this case 
I fear Pope’s lines will apply : 

‘Worth makes the man, and the want of it the Fellow.’ ” 

— ’Tis the sinner that best knew the world at 
twenty, whose lip is, at sixty, curled with disdain 
at its follies. 


Special Announcement. 
THE ART-UNION PORTRAITS! 


Our regular offers in Art-Union Pictures closed 
February 1st. A large number availed themselves 
of our terms, and now have either one or both of 
these portraits with which to adorn their school 
rooms or homes, Many have secured but one of 
the two, We are desirous not only that every one 
should have the pair—for they are companion pic- 
tures, but that the circulation of our paper should 
be extended by securing them. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


as well as every old, can still secure either portrait 
by sending us a new subscriber and $3.00; both, 
by sending two and $6.00. Either of these is a 
work of art and a worthy souvenir of two of the 
first educators of America, Crayon lithographs, 
as large and artistic as these, could not be pur- 
chased at any store for less than $5.00. Some not 
interested in education have been willing and glad 
to pay $3.00 each for the portraits, and give away 
the paper, considering the pictures were cheap at 
that price. 

We trust our friends will make an earnest effort 
to send us in one new subscriber each. Our offer 
is still confined to persons whose names are on our 
list. It is an offer for the benefit of such as have 
already become subscribers, and not for those that 
may. 


The New~England 


Souryal of Education 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of six publications merged 
in it, to wit: 

The College Courant, 
The Conn. School Fournal, 


The Rhode-Island Schoolmaster, 
The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Maine Four. of Education, 
Lhe Kindergarten Messenger, 


and reaching the best class of educators in every part of the 
country, it presents to advertisers a most excellent means of 
addressing the best grade of teachers and the best families 
not only in New England, but throughout the United States. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages, per Agate line, each insertion, ........... -10 
Inside pages, per Agate line, with choice of position... .12 
page, per Agate line, each 
First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion....... .18 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... -30 
Jt reaches all Colleges, 
Jt reaches all Professional Schools, 
It reaches all Normal Schools, 
It reaches all Academies, 
It reaches all High Schools, 
Lt reaches all Grammar Schools, 


It reaches all Professors and Teachers, 


Of any note in the United States. It is well printed, pre- 
served for reference, takes only first-class advertisements, 
consulted by every one for educational intelligence, and 
Teaches an intelligent reading-class of persons only. Rates 

ising based on its actual circulation, a sworn state- 
ment of which is furnished every advertiser if desired. 


Revolution in Short-Hand.J Far greater simpic. 
rapidity attained in Phonachygraphy, by abandoning shaded 
letters, arbitrary Positions, and contractions. Send stam 
for circular with specimens. JOHN BROWN SMITH, 
Amherst, Mass. 66 b 


j » LATIN AND GREEK. 
Interlinear Classics: Classics : Circulars Free. Illustrated 
descriptive Catalogues of all our publications sent for Five- 
cent stamp. CHARLES Dz SILVER & SONS, 


6sd Pa. 


IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
By H. R. Greene, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
Brattle Street, Boston. 53 


Penny Songs for Public} Schools. 


Destined to become the most popular songs ever written for 


Idren. 
NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples 10 cents. 


Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
st Melrose, Mass. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 


White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 
58 zz 


FRANK WOooD, 


Printer, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO WORK FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Best Work Guaranteed, at Low Prices. 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


Conducted on the Buro 
center of Railroad an 


THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


[Company Limited] 


Fifty-Second St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


an Plan, will accomodate 4000 Guests. 
Telegraph communication, within 100 yards of the Exhibition 
Grounds, and 150 yards of the New Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with Street 


and Elm Ave., 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Trap Marx, Gillott’ s, descriptive nam 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK, 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

uperior Bells of Copper and 
mounted with the vest Rotary dane: 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunath 


School Furniture. 


Andrew's Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
i DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
kav MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 

j Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON, 


THE HEALTH 
ATHOROUGH SYSTEMOF 
PHYSICAL EDU | 


HEALTH LIFT GO. * 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS, 


It is located at the 


Cars passing the door'constantly, to all parts of the City. 
This Hotel is built, furnished, and conducted with especial reference to the requirements of those 


who desire pleasant accommodations at small cost. 


The Location is superior to that of any other Centennial Hotel. For nearness to Railroad 


and pure air of rooms, it is not excelled. 


$1 00 per day for lodging, of each guest. 


66 


Y@™ For Circulars and other information, address 


Station,—being at the gate of the Exhibition—freedom from noise and dust; for ventilation, light, 


Lodging and Rooms.—Each room is furnished with gas, two beds and carpet, all new, at 


JOHN CRUMP, 


Of ATLAS HOTEL (Co. limited), PHILADELPHIA. 


European Education. 


Young ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of Madame A.ipa 
Po.enz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the royal 
family, and is wife of the Questor of the University of Berlin. 
For further information address HERR POLENZ, 


56 University of Berlin, y- 


New-England Journal 
We have procured | BINDERS for those desiring 


to e files of our Journal, two 
bers of 


DR. KNIGHT’S 


ATLAS 
HEALTH LIFT. 


Patented May 11, 1875. 


Spring and (ar) Dead Weight, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


: 


32x26x20 


By invitation of Hon. J. D. Puitericx, these machines 
are to be exhibited in the Massachusetts Scientific and Edu- 
cational Department at Philadelphia; and they are worthy 
the attention of all Teachers, as they embody the only true 
philosophical method of Lifting extant; viz, a perfectly 
elastic one, — BY WHICH ONLY can egual development be 
attained. 

For Circulars or Terms address 

W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 2 WORCESTER, MASS. 


styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the nur 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the or 
Address VEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


F Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at ““ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, a1 


Sree. No Agencies. cow 222% 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years ex 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufacto 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and oh ethane in want of Echos! Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


perience. 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESH,’’ 


ry, 


" SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


| — : 
: 
\ lilustraced Catalogue sent Free. 
x 
32 
2 H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 
q f 
| | =. 
| 
| | 
| 
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Schoal- Book giublishers. 


Sthool- Book Publishers. 


Geachers’ Exchange. Sihool-Rook 


OR SALE.—The furniture and materials of a thor- BREWER & TILESTON, 


oughly furnished Kindergarten, at a great discount. Ad- 
dress Mrs. A. B. Knox, No. 16 Harvard street, Worcester, 47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. Publish 
A POSITION TO TEACH Chemistry and Physics, Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
and, if required, Mathematics and Natural Science or | Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 


German, is desired by a gentieman who is a regular graduate e 3 
with two years peebatetery s udy in Germany and Paris, and | The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
who is now teaching in Massachusetts. Address A. B. C.,| Hillard’s Readers ; 
6si_| walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
by the ‘Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Prebiems ; 

ate L. Walker, A.M., is offered for sale on easy terms. i 
First-class buildings and large play-ground. For particulars | Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
address Home Scuoot, F., this Office. 66d | Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 

ist f the U. 8S. 

ANTED.—By a lady experienced in teaching, and a Conte © Concise H xe ; 

Normal graduate. a position as pleted or assistant. | Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 

I Hill's Geometries. 


Address H. M, P., Box 94, Waltham, Mass. 66 uf 
— Correspend solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
14 Bond St., New York 113, 115 State dt, C go. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Representative Booksellers 
N EW ENGLAN 
EE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, 2nd Books in the vanous departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to cal) and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents tor the Publications of Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Scribner, Armstrong &Co, ..., ». . New York. | pr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
Orders from Teachers and Schoo! Officers and Moral Philosophy. 
40 will receive prompt attention. m__| Long’s Classical Atlas. 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, JAMES M. PALMER, Azt, 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-Engiand Agents for American Epuca TIONAL SERIES Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 
published by I 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publicauons to Teachers and school 
fur introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXI-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. , 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geogrzphies (comp ete in two s). 
Lossing's Outline of the U.S. 
Patterson's Series ef spellers. 

Alden’'s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
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HEAL TH-LIFT 


Fou Ladies, 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 3:6 Chapel Street, NEW | 932 TREMONT STREET, corner of Waltham 


¢ HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of aii kinds of Society | 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled ; in prices, 
A SE The lady in charge wishes to call the attention of Teachers 
a specialty. Keltieeees aaa designs furnished. Orders by te the benents derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 
mail receive prompt attention. the Lift. In the most safe and simple way, the whole mus- 
cular system is brought into action, and the circulation regu- 
yous ¥. LUTHER, lated, thereby relieving congestion and curing disease. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, Special Terms to School Teachers. 


KEYS AND MEDALS. 

All orders by mail puly atteaddd te, | Office hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 3 to 6 Pp. M. 
26 79 Nassau St., New York. sSab d-f-g 


Hiclectic Hducational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 8S. History, 
Harvey’s Readers and Spelier, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Duffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, An«drews's Constitution of U.8., Norton’s Physics, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics, Gow’'s Morals and Manners, Brown's Physiology, 
White’s Graded School Arithmetica, Payne's School Supervision, Thalheimer’s Histories, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Schuyler’s Trigonometry, Schuyler’s Logic. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED, 


where not already m use. -« Excuance Price (one- reta ice)—F or first introduction into schools i 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the 


Stncir Samece Corres for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 
cers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By 
A Scuvyier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. #1.50. 


Retail Price. 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra (Key $1.25) - - - - “61.50. 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, - - - - -+- « «= 150 1.13 y 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, - ee 1.50 ‘3.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE : Select Readings to accompany the author's French 
Method. By F. Durret, Professor of Languages; member of the Association Po!ytechnique, Paris. 
The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introduc’ i 
e Fren guage so elegant. i 
— . ae ous. iged biographical sketches and lists of the best works of each author 


DUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Duffet’s French Method, PartI,- - - - . . 
Duffet’s French Method, Part - - - - 100 P 
Key to Duffet’s French Method, L and Il, - - 75 15 
Duffet’s French Literature, » 15 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne’s Ch t perv 
been published separately, fur the use uf ‘I'eacher-, Principals, 


and Price-list. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCI 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, 
Neo. 3 School Sircet, BOSTON, 


other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Speliers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THE 


or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ve 


than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvi1.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN | New England 
ALTER H. FAUNCE,$ Agents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St. BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States, 
Bingham’'s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. . 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. £. WHITTEMORE, 
s622 - 77 and 79 Asylum St.. HARTPORD, CT. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmefics ; 
Keetel'’s French Coarse; 
Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison's Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, 4g? T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


[TD APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manua! with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
nackeabos's Higher Arithmetic ; 
‘ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call u or 
WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Hawiey Siazet, BOSTON. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
° Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. to 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), 1.50. 
Patnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
&e, &e. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French's Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott's Histories ef the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers ; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
56 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: 
GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
HISTORY. 
Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Rebinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton'’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanles ; & &. &c 
For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


6m ' $2 Cornhill, Boston. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Ph ologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phel Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Biographical ‘Dictionary ; 
&c., Cy &c. 


&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 

Underwood’s American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings; 

Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 

Th Ss f Writing 

e Orig’| Duntonian System of Ra 3 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer 

Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation ; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 

Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


PRANG & CO., 
’ Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 


‘ pared for public schools by Pror. Water Smitn, general 


supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


Guyot’s 
Guyot's Wall Maps 
Sheldon's Reade 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Vhysica, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter's Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerl:.md‘s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, - 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & Co., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren's Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow's First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar's Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours 
MacElrath's Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
63 738 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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